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ABSTRACT 

The Task Force on Library and Information Services to 
Cultural Minorities was established to address the information needs 
of four major minority groups—Amer ican Indians, Asian Americans, 
Blacks, and Hispanic Americans. The proceedings of the Task Force's 
1981 hearings include statements and written testimony from 24 
librarians, library administrators, educators, and others with 
experience in establishing and providing library services to 
minorities. Topics addressed by the participants include acquiring 
and cataloging cf Asian language materials; employing a specialist 
concerned with minority library service at each state library; 
funding cuts that undermine library service in minority communities; 
eliminating discriminatory practices as reflected in the 
disproportionate staffing, materials, budgets, and services in the 
minority communities; addressing the needs of the information-poor 
minorities, eliminating the suppression of vital information for 
minority communities; avoiding the charging of fees for information 
which creates barriers for minorities; providing information 
technology to minorities; acquiring Afro-American, Asian, and Spanish 
materials; training librarians to work in minority communities; 
developing networks of minority collections; securing grants for 
ethnic collections; strengthening school library services for 
minorities; training school library personnel to become sensitive to 
the needs of minority children; strengthening American Indian library 
services; strengthening academic library services to minorities; 
procuring adequate funding; and developing alternative library 
structures for minority communities . (ESR) 
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NATIONAL COMMISSION 
ON LIBRARIES AND INFORMATION SCIENCE 



CULTURAL MINORITIES TASK FORCE HEARINGS 
SESSION I 



Saturday, June 27, 1981 
2:00 - 4:00 p.m. 



American Library Association Annual Conference 
San Francisco Civic Center Auditorium 
Room A 10 
99 Grove Street 
San Francisco, California 



PREFACE 



The Task Force on Library and Information Services to Cultural Minorities 
was established by the National Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science (NCLIS) to address the information needs of four major minority 
groups— American Indians, Asian Americans, Blacks, and Hispanic Americans. 
The Task Force consists of librarians and educators with expertise and many 
years of experience in establishing and providing library service to minor- 
ities. Members of the group felt that in order to procure up-to-date and 
reliable information to assist the Task Force in developing a viable pro- 
gram with recommendations for strengthening and promoting library services 
for minorities, it was necessary to provide a forum for the library commu- 
nity to suggest the kind of library services that are required to meet the 
library and information needs of minority communities,. The American Li- 
brary Association provided the NCLIS Task Force an opportunity at the 1981 
Annual Conference held in San Francisco. Hearings were held on Saturday, 
June 27, from 2:00-4:00 p.m. and on Monday, June 29, from 8:00-10:20 p.m. 

The library community was alerted that the hearings would be held at the 
ALA Annual Conference. News releases were sent to the library press , in 
viting librarians and others, and letters were sent to individuals and 
organizations who have expressed an interest and/or concern for library 
service to minorities. In addition to members of the Tssk Force who par- 
ticipated in the hearings, several members of the Commission including the 
Chairman, Charles Benton, the Vice Chairman, Bessie B. Moore, and the Exec- 
utive Director, Toni Carbo Bearman were also present and took part in the 
deliberations. Those persons and organizations that were unable to attend 
were invited to send their letters and comments to the Task Force. 

Twenty-two persons participated in the hearings. Although there was allot- 
ted a two-hour slot for both sessions of the hearings, the last session ex- 
tended well beyond the scheduled time frame, because of the provocative and 
stimulating presentations and discussion. The participates addressed them- 
selves to a wide range of topics including the following: acquiring and 
cataloging of Asian language materials; employing a specialist concerned 
with minority library service at each state library; funding cuts that 
undermine library service in minority communities; eliminating discrimina- 
tory practices of society as reflected in the disproportionate staffing, 
materials, budgets and services in the minority communities; addressing the 
needs of the information-poor minorities; eliminating the suppression of 
vital information for minority communities; avoiding the charging of fees , 
for information which creates barriers for minorities; providing informa-,' 
tion technology to minorities; acquiring Afro-American, Asian, and Spanish 
materials; training librarians to work in minority communities; developing 
networks of minority collections; securing grants for ethnic collections; 



strengthening school library services for minorities; training school 
library personnel to become sensitive to the needs of minority children; 
strengthening Indian library services; strengthening academic library 
services to minorities; procuring adequate funding; developing alternative 
library structures for minority communities; developing alternate library 
structures for minority communities; and several other topics. Those who 
appeared at the hearings spoke with great candor and fervor regarding the 
need to strengthen library services to minority communities . 

The following pages contain a thoughtful presentation of the assessment of 
library services to minorities in this country by persons who have a strong 
commitment to the delivery of quality library services to minority 
communities. They also include a candid appraisal by professionals who 
wish to ensure that the libraries or the nation develop and strengthen 
library services to minorities so that this segment of our society will be 
guaranteed that their library and information requirements are being met. 

The members of the Task Force express their deepest thanks and appreciation 
to those persons who prepared and presented testimony at the hearings and 
acknowledge the excellent support that it received from the members of the 
Commission and its staff. 



E. J. Josey, chairman 
Task Force on Library on 
Information Services to 
Cultural Minorities 
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PROCEEDINGS 



MR. JOSEY: Good afternoon. My name is E. J. Josey, and I'm the 
chairman of the Task Force on Library and Information Services to 
Cultural Minorities of the National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science (NCLIS), and I wish to welcome you to these hearings. 

Before I go further, the chairman of the Commission has suggested 
that those of you who are here in attendance might wish to introduce 
yourselves . 

(Whereupon, members of the audience introduced themselves.) 

Well, thank you very much. We feel that these hearings are very 
important for the development of quality library services for minorities 
in our country. 

Before I go any further, I would like to first introduce to you the 
chairman of the National Commission, Mr. Charles Benton. Mr Benton has 
provided yeoman's service to libraries in this country, because of the 
sterling leadership that he has given the National Commission. We will 
now hear from Mr. Benton. 

MR. BENTON: You're very kind. It's been a team effort, and it's 
been my privilege to have been plunged into this team without knowing, 
really, all that much about the field. But Bessie Moore likes to say I'm 
a quick study, and I've certainly learned a lot very fast in my almost 
three years with this enterprise. 

I am just delighted to be here, E.J., with you and your associates, 
your very distinguished associates who have volunteered their time and 
efforts to join in this Task Force effort and h; vt agreed to serve in 
this first of two hearings here in San Francisct, *he second one being on 
Monday eVening, from 8:00 to 10:00. 

Unhappily, I am going to have to leave alertly to do duties that 
directly relate to what you are all about here, because, most 
unfortunately, there is a conflict in schedule between this meeting and 
the major legislative update session which is also at 2:0C to 4:00. I've 
been asked to report to those interested in legislation on what the 
Commission is doing, including, of course, this very activity that we're 
engaged in here this afternoon. So am terribly sorry that I, 
personally, will not be able to be 1 ce to listen to the testimony, but I 
understand it will be transcribed. I will have a chance to read it. I 
am happy to say, however, I will be with you on Monday evening for the 
entire session. So I'll at least get half a lonf, which is certainly 
better than none. 
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Now, Bessie, I believe, was. going to join us. And here's Fran 
Naftalin, who's one of our Commissioners. And, Fran, we're delighted 
that you're with us. We're going to have as many people at the head 
table as we have in the audience, whi^h means maybe that you all ought to 
coiLe up so we can really have a discussion. Instead of having an audi- 
eace and a head table, we ought to be in a round circle. That's the 
style that I, prefer, frankly. 

I would like to read one of the resolutions that was passed by 
paper ballot at the White House Conference to give a flavor of what this 
Task Force is about — what they are addressing and how they are proceed- 
ing. It's a resolution, one of the 64 passed at the White House 
Conference, entitled "Minority Needs." 

And it says: "WHEREAS, the Nation's people are rich in cultural 
and ethnic diversity, THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that library collections 
and personnel training shall include a special emphasis on the indigenous 
ethnic populations of the local community they serve, and BE IT FURTHER 
RESOLVED, that collections and staff training be developed with the 
participation and assistance of representatives from the indigenous 
ethnic populations of the local community, and BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
that categorical grants be made available to school, public, and academic 
libraries to accomplish these goals." 

Now, here's a resolution that is directly in the mainstream of the 
concerns of this task force. And, in fact, it was, in no small part I 
believe, the frustrations of the California delegation at the White House 
Conference that highlighted and raised our consciousness to the point 
where we felt that an idea that had been discussed for some time within 
the Commission of having a Task Force, a broadly representative group, to 
examine needs in this area, because a very important part of our mandate 
is needs assessment. So it was the consciousness-raising of the White 
House Conference experience, not the least of which were some of the 
actions that took place in the very last hours of the White House Con- 
ference, headed, in no small part, by the California delegation, that 
brings us here. 

I believe you've had two meetings so far, if I'm not mistaken. I 
was unable to attend the. second but was able to participate in the 
first. I have been reading your papers with great interest, and you're 
obviously making great progress. 

I have a brief statement to read here that will conclude my com- 
ments, to give you a little bit of additional perspective about the 
Cultural Minorities Task Force. 
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The Task Force is exploring the current status of the libraries and 
information service programs in support of the needs and desires express- 
ed by minority groups. It is considering the development of programs de- 
signed to encourage ethnic groups in local communities to cooperate in 
the planning, delivery, and evaluation of library programs and community 
information referral centers and cultural or educational centers. 

It is also exploring the means for determining the strength of 
existing collections and developing criteria and methods for expanding 
and improving cultural minority materials for library and information 
services, including bilingual materials, foreign language books, films, 
and tapes. 

By the way, this is an interesting point. I'm very happy that you 
are focusing on the bilingual aspects, because, as you may or may not 
know, Congressman Paul Simon, who is chairman of the House Post-Secondary 
Education Committee, has just written a book about foreign languages in 
the United States, he is passionately concerned that we be a 
multi-lingual society. And so I think — in fact, I just learned at lunch 
today that the hearings that are scheduled on the new revised and 
improved LSCA, or National Library Information Services Act, that will 
start this fall that is, this coming September or October — will also have 
an important component in it on multi-lingual needs. So Congressman 
Simon, specifically, is addressing a concern of these hearings as a major 
point of emphasis and focus. I thought that would be of special interest 
to you as you carry on with your deliberations. 

The Task Force will review and make recommendations relative to the 
resolutions developed by the delegates to the White House Conference on 
Library and Information Services relating to cultural and ethnic minori- 
ties. This Task Force will relate especially to the White House Con- 
ference resolutions in the area of Theme I which was "Meeting Personal 
Needs," and the Task Force's conclusions are expected to have special 
relevance to the revisions in the Library Services and Construction Act, 
LSCA. 

I might add that the Commission's top priority, which we spent one 
of two full days discussing three weeks ago in Atlanta, is to work on the 
development of specifications for legislation as they flow from the 64 
White House Conference resolutions. We feel it's an absolutely prime 
priority of the Commission, to keep the faith with the hundred thousand 
people who were involved in the total White House Conference process—the 
57 state and territory pre-conf erences , the thousand delegates and alter- 
nates who attended the White House Conference, and the 2500 observers, 
special guests, et cetera. That was a huge process. A huge needs as- 
sessment process is really what it was, because the whole White House 
Conference was, as you remember, organized around user needs. 
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The Federal government spent $3.5 million appropriated by Congress, 
and the states and territories spent another $3 million or $4 million 
running their 57 state and territorial conferences. 

So, there was a huge public investment in assessing these needs. 
Now we've got to do something. We can't just have meetings. We've got 
to do something. And that's what, really, the Commission is committed 
to. 

The products of this Task Force will be a final report due in June 
of 1982, with recommendations for improvements in five broad areas: ma- 
terials and resources, personnel, programming, funding, and needs. Ele- 
ments to be included in the recommendations are legislative provisions, 
equitable dispersion of existing funds, cultural awareness programming, 
cooperation with other service agencies, recruitment of minorities into 
librarianship, education of library personnel (including continuing edu- 
cation), collection development, utilization and preservation of materi- 
als, the production of multi-media materials for minorities, and literacy 
programs • 

Now, I must say, the preceeding list today — if you've read the San 
Francisco papers, with the $45 billion cutbacks that the Reagan adminis- 
tration has managed to push through Congress — could perhaps fall on 
deaf ears. However, programs that are recommended a year from now may 
fall on far more receptive ears. 

So the timing of this Task Force, in terms of what's going on in 
Washington right now, may be most propitious. We have to hope it is. 
Just because the mood of the day is cutting back, eliminating social 
legislation that's been in place for the last 20 or 30 years, it does not 
mean that there will not be again a time when the concerns that we all 
feel so strongly and passionately about will not see the light of day and 
be responded to at the national level. 

That certainly is, perhaps, an optimistic hope. But, given the al- 
ternatives to an optimistic hope, let's go with the optimistic hope. I 
don't like the alternatives. 

Anyway, realizing the need to receive advice and counsel from li- 
brarians and other interested professionals, we've scheduled these two 
hearings so that our friends and colleagues can help us in developing 
recommendations that will have an impact not only at the Federal level 
but in state and local communities as well. 

We are here today to listen to your concerns, ideas, and recommen- 
dations, which are essential to the development of specifications for 
legislation to help meet the library and information needs of all citi- 
zens. 
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I am very sorry, but I must leave now to carry on this legislative 
effort, into which your conclusions will be fed. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to say again that I feel very privileged to be here and that I'm 
very grateful to you and your colleagues for having committed your time 
and efforts to this very important undertaking which could have importani 
ramifications for serving the needs of millions of people in our country 
given the diverse nature of our society and the fact that all these needi 
somehow must be met. 

MR. JOSEY: Thank you very much, Mr. Benton. We're sorry that you 
have to leave, but we understand the scheduling problem, and we hope tha 
you will have an impact on the legislative process. And we just know yo^ 
will. 

Thank you. 

MR. BENTON: Thank you very much. 

MR. JOSEY : Our next person to make remarks has been with the Com- 
mission about a year now, I think. And since joining the Commission as 
Executive Director, she has made a great impact upon the work of the Com 
mission. We are very pleased to have with us this afternoon, Dr. Toni 
Carbo Bearman, the Executive Director of the National Commission. 

Dr. Bearman. 

DR. BFARMAN: Thank you very much. It may seem like a year. It's 
not quite seven months yet. 

I'm really very pleased to be here with you today. I'm not going 
to make many remarks, because I'm here to listen to you, not to have you 
listen to me. The one thing I do want to say is that in the seven month 
I've been with the Commission, I've had the opportunity to travel around 
the country quite a bit. I've been in 13 different states now, and 
Canada, talking with many people who were part of the White House Confer 
ence, many people who have taken advantage, in the most positive sense o 
that phrase, of the work of the Commission in the past and the work of 
the Task Forces. 

Some people will say to me, "Well, with the few thousand dollars 
that are put into the work of the Task Force, how can you really have an 
impact?" And whfit I have found, in talking to other people around the 
country, is that one small task focce really does have major impact on 
many people in the country. 

To cite just one example, I've talked with literally hundreds of 
school librarians who have told me how much they use the report that can 
out of the Task Force on the role of school libraries and national net- 
working, and many of them have said to me that they have ordered copies 
of that report for every school librarian in their area. 
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So we may be small. We may have a small budget. A Task Force is 
not hundreds of people. It is absolutely top-quality people who are 
working very hard. And I would like to take this opportunity to thank 
all of the members of the Task Force very much for the excellent work 
you've done so far. I'm very much looking forward to continuing to work 
with you, and I know that we are *oing to have an impact, and we are 
going to be able to change the legislation. I'm not only an optimiet 
like our chairman, but I'm the one who gets the things to do after our 
Commission decides to do something and then to make sure we implement 
them. And I will certainly devote time and energy to make Sure that we 
implement the recommendations of this Task Force. 

Thank you. I'm here to listen. 

MR. JOSEY: Well, thank you very much, Dr. Bearman. Following the 
appointment of the 16-member Task Force on Cultural Minorities, the Task 
Force held its first meeting in Washington, D.C. in November of 1980. 
One of the first decisions that was made at the meeting was that we 
needed to receive advice and counsel from you, the librarians, the user 
groups, and the other interested information library personnel throughout 
the country. 

So today and on Monday evening, we are holding these hearings. And 
we hope to produce a report, as Chairman Benton told you earlier, by June 
of 1982, with recommendations in five areas that he has already 
indicated. So I won't burden you by reading them to you now. 

However, if you recall some of those five broad areas that he 
mentioned, and you feel that there are other areas that we should 
concentrate on, we would certainly invite your suggestions, in your 
testimony or later on in letters to our staff liaison, Ms. Ruby Woods- 
Robinson. 

Our speakers today have been invited to testify in the order of the 
receipt of their request. And those of you who did not have the 
opportunity to write to Ms. Woods-Robinson, our liaison, we ask you to 
see her at least 30 minutes prior to the hearing on Monday evening. And, 
of course, we can accomodate you in our schedule. 

However, before we begin our hearings, I would like to introduce to 
you the members of the Task Force. Commissioner Benton introduced 
Frances Naftalin. So now I will introduce the members of the Task Force. 

On my left we have Dr. Jean Hutson, who is with the New York Public 
Library Research Libraries and, for many years, she was in charge of 
Schomburg. 
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Next to her, we have Ms. Julia Li Wu, who is an expert in school 
library services and is the Director, Indochinese Children's Assistance 
Program, Los Angeles City School District, a former Commissioner of the 
Commission. 

Next to her, we have a person who is one of the two persons who is 
in library education on the Task Force, Dr. Lotsee Smith, Associate Pro- 
fessor at Texas Woman's University in Denton, Texas. 

And next to her, we have Dr. Henry Chang. Those of you who were 
present at the ALA Mid-Winter Council meeting remember that it was his 
persuasive appeal to the Council that made the Council consider speedy 
and efficient delivery of mail to people in outlying areas. Dr. Chang is 
Director and Territorial Librarian in the U.S. Virgin Islands. 

On my far right is Elizabeth Martinez Smith, Director of the Orange 
County Public Library and an invaluable member of the Task Force, in 
spite of the Task Force chairman's terrible memory. Of course, she was 
sitting over on the side of the Commissioners, and so that's the reason 
that I forgot that she was there. Although we're divided into Task Force 
and Commissioners, we all work as one. Elizabeth, as I said, is one our 
most valuable members to the work of this Tack Force. 

As I said earlier, I'm E. J. Josey, the chair of the Task Force, 
and I'm with the New York State Library of the State Education Department 
in Albany. 

The first person who was scheduled to appear here this afternoon is 
Ms. Florence Wang. Because of circumstances beyond her control, she is 
unable to be here, and Ms. Julia Li Wu has agreed to read a letter that 
she has sent to us expressing her concerns that she is requesting the 
Task Force to consider. 

Ms. Wu, would you read the letter for us? 

MS. WU: Mr. Chairman, due to some personal reasons, Florence Wang 
was not able to attend this meeting. However, she was among one of the 
first participants who contacted the Commission's Ms. Woods for attending 
this hearing. 

This letter was addressed to Ms. Woods of the National Commission 
on Libraries and Information Science. 
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STATEMENT OF 
MS. FLORENCE WANG 
SENIOR LIBRARIAN 
ASIAN PACIFIC RESOURCE CENTER 
LOS ANGELES COUNTY PUBLIC LIBRARY SYSTEM 
MONTEBELLO REGIONAL LIBRARY 



MS. WU: "Dear Mrs. Robinson, Thank you very much for your letter 
scheduling me for testimony at the hearing held by the Task Force. Due 
to personal reasons, I regret that I will not be able to testify per- 
sonally. However, I do have a brief, written testimony. After a 
lengthy phone conversation with Julia Wu, a member of the Task Force, 
expressing my feelings towards serving the Asian Pacific communty's 
needs, Ms. Wu- has graciously agreed tz present it for me. 

"As an Asian Pacific resource center librarian of the Los Angp.les 
County Public Library, I have been serving many years the various Asian 
Pacific, ethnic community needs. There .affe^ two major areas that I would 
like to bring to the Task Foice's attention.*. 

"First, cultural differences. Many cross-cultural problems develop 
for the newly arrived Asian Pacific immigrants, especially to the South- 
east Asian refugee families, such as child abuse, mental depression,, and 
so forth. All these problems are very difficult for them to solve, due 
to lack of understanding the English language and American culture. Ir 
you need any further explanation, Ms. Wu will be able to elaborate on 
these. 

Second, cataloging of Asian language materials. Major Asian 
languages are not romanized. Chinese, Japanese, Korean languages are 
written by characters. The transliteration of Chinese language materi- 
als, without the Chinese characters written next to it, is impossible for 
the Chinese to understand. 

Because Chinese language is basically by ideographs and pictor- 
graphs. Chinese characters often sound alike but mean differently, such 

as: the sound (or transliteration) of Chinese character ^.= (read) is 

"dur." There are many other Chinese characters that have the same sound 

"dur," yet they have different meanings;^ ( read) , ^ (single) , j|- 

(poison), iff j calf), ^./correspondence), and so forth. 

So when the title of a book transliterated to "dur," the Chinese 
speaking people don't know which "dur" the book is about, since it can 
mean any of the above mentioned. Imagine the complication when trans- 
literating two or more characters in the title. 
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"Due to the reasons mentioned above, it is very important that Lhe 
Task Force: First, should establish some guidelines or recommendations 
to all the libraries, especially the public libraries, throughout the 
country to serve these particular ethnic groups 1 needs. Second, provide 
programs to meet their needs and make them as regular library users. 
Third, provide materials for their recreational as well as informational 
needs. Fourth, recommend that each state library have a specialist or 
consultant who is not only culturally sensitive to their needs but also 
well experienced in serving these people. 

"I hope the above brief statement will meet the requirement. Ms. 
Wu will elaborate for me. If I can be of any help in the future, please 
do not hesitate to let me know." 

Florence Wang, Senior Librarian, Asian Pacific Resource Center, 
Los Angeles County Public Library 

MR. JOSEY: Well, thank you very much, Ms. Wu. This concern about 
the cataloging of Asian materials and programs relates very closely 
to what Charles Benton said prior to his departure. 

Before I go further, I would like to introduce another former 
Commissioner who is here, Dan Casey from New York. Mr. Casey. 

The next person is Ms. Deloris Christopher, who is a Library 
Resources Advisor of the Pasadena City College here in Calffornia. Would 
you come forward to this desk, Ms. Christopher? 



STATEMENT OF 
MS. DELORIS CHRISTOPHER 
LIBRARY RESOURCES ADVISOR 
PASADENA CITY COLLEGE 



MS. CHRISTOPHER: The text of my comments will address serving the 
underserved. 

Traditionally, libraries have served a very small percentage of 
thair given communities. These library users were the educational 
institutions, staff and students, and those coming to the library for 
special requests and information, and any other trafffic that special 
programs drew in. For many years, no particular efforts were made in 
many libraries throughout most of the country for attacting minorities. 
In fact, in many parts of the country there were barriers to this 
service. 

Paramount among them was the denial of access. This denial of 
access existed in the south via segregation, which brought unequal 



situations resulting In substandard facilities, service I nnccessi bl 1 i t.y , 
and lastly, no sei'vixo aL all Co certain groups. 

Tin? orientation to the underserved war, actually a joke, except tn 
cases where librarians, directors, and staff were sympathetic to Blacks 
and other minorities. As Blacks and other minorities infiltrated the li- 
brary world to become library board members, trustee board members, 
directors, librarians, et cetera, service, subsequently, was elevated. 

A changing role is now demanded in order to attract minorities to 
libraries. Story hour programs, reading clubs, class visits are fine. 
But today, more informational needs are necessary. Information must 
include survival skills, adult education, and computer applications. 

The public library has always projected an institutional image, a 
cold, unfeeling structure. The outreach services of most library systems 
attempted to change some of this, and perhaps to some extent succeeded. 
Perhaps one of the best examples was the bookmobile service where the 
books were actually carried to the people. Now, with funding cuts faced 
by all libraries and systems, this type of service, due to spiralling 
costs for fuel, books, and staff, is being reduced and, in some cases, 
eliminated. This was, perhaps, the greatest link to the community that 
the library had. 

The public library must be thought of as a vehicle for upward mo- 
bility. Libraries are the key to education. Schools are very important, 
and we would not be able to survive in this country without them. But to 
bridge the gap between the school and the home, one needs the library. 
There's no other place where such a wealth of information and continuing 
education can occur. 

This continuing education, through the library, builds the bridge 
betweeen those who go to college and those who do not. Everyone does not 
need to or have to go to college, but everyone should be literate and 
competent to survive in this world. 

This necessitates an understanding of the written material. Tele- 
vision and audiovisuals are fine for recreation, diversion, culture, and 
some education. But job forms must be written and interpreted. Grocery 
items are unit priced and need to be understood. Classified ads are not 
on tape. Letters are generally written, and instructions must be read to 
be understood. 

The public library has a responsibility to serve its minorities and 
underserved populations. It must have an information and referral 
service role in minority communities. It must live up to that role. The 
tax structure is set up to ensure that these services will be provided, 
and taxes are taken from all of us in support of library services. 
Therefore, we must not acccept disproportionate staffing, materials, 
budgets, and services in the minority communities. 
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We can expect less and less from I In- state and Federal, lundln^ "er- 
vices In Lht! future. Community library systems will have to pick up the 
tab Cor serving the underserved, and thin will place an even greater 
squeeze; on the library Lund. Ah more ethnic groups express theLr 
concerns and needs, the pie will have to be cut in smaller portions to 
serve all of the library constituents, or a master plan will have to be 
adopted to effectively plan for, deal with, and serve all people. 

Even within a master plan, there must be priorities. We must not 
now fall the aged, the handicapped, the youth, or the lulnority community. 

MR. JOSEY: Thank you very much. I wonder if you would respond to 
any questions? Since the time is so limited, I'll ask members of the 
Task Force or the Commission to limit themselves to no more than about 
one question. If we have several questions, we can always come back if 
time will allow. 

Are there questions? 

MS. WU: I have a question. 

MR. JOSEY: Ms. Wu. 

MS. WU: You are suggesting that, in order to serve the ethnic 
communities, we are supposed to have effective planning. Could you give 
us some suggestions as to how we can plan more effectively? 

MS. CHRISTOPHER: Well, I think you have to have some involvement 
with the community. You have to meet with community people to find out 
exactly what their needs are, first of ail. This could be— 

MS. WU: Needs assessment? 

MS. CHRISTOPHER: Yes. 

MR. JOSEY: All right. Thank you. 

MS. NAFTALIN: I have one question 

11R. JOSEY: Ms. Naftalin. 

MS. NAFTALIN: Thank you. Could you cite an example? Does one 
exist? Of a library that has communicated with its community and which 
is effectively serving its own minority community? 

MS. CHRISTOPHER: Well, I used to work for L.A. County Public Li- 
brary, and I think there are a few libraries in that system that are 
actually doing that job and doing it well. 



MS. NAKTAL1N: My Idea In, ol: cmiriio, L hat II Lho.ro arc amue piaeea 
when 1 L hat; \a\i\ been accompli nhcd, 1 wonder whether they ml^iit nerve an 
modeln tor oth"i" llbrarleM which may not be doing the Job ad well? 

MR. JOSKY: Well, Ln there one particular library in h.A. County 
that' a more outn Laud Inf, than the othera LhaL yon would like Lo cite? 
We'd Like to write them and .say, "Would you ahare with tin aome of your 
p lmmiuj; techniques ? M 

MS. CHRISTOPHER: Well, I think one, in particular, in the Kaat boa 
Angeles Library . 

MR. JOSEY: East Lo« Angeles? All right. Thank you very much, and 
we will — oh, 1 be^ your pardon- Dr. Bear num. 

DR. BEARMAN: Part of my concern is how we pull the pieces to- 
gether. And one particular concern that 1 have involves the library 
schools and the changing role for them in educating and training li- 
brarians for the present needs and, of course, for future ones. 

MS. CHRISTOPHER: That's true. 

DR. BEARMAN: Do you have any recommendations? I think it would 
probably be fair to say that you don't feel that the library schools are 
adequately training people to serve the needs of the underserved right 
now. Do you have any particular recommendations or ideas that you could 
give me to carry back to the library school people where we might be able 
to have an impact? 

MS. CHRISTOPHER: Well, it deals with funding. I remember when I 
went to library school, I was a part of an institute at Rutgers, New 
Jersey. And this program was for fifteen minority librarians throughout 
the country. And the whole year that I was in library school, our em- 
phasis was devoted in this particular direction* So that was a 
special — I'm not sure if the funding was LSCA, or whatever the funding 
was, but it was a particular institute that had the emphasis for training 
us to work in urban library situations. 

I think the libraries will have to — the library schools will have 
to, perhaps, decide if there is a priority here or a focus and have fund- 
ing, whether it's from foundations or whatever, to effectively train 
people in these areas . 

DR. BEARMAN: I think it's fair to say then that we've had a drop 
in the bucket in training some minority librarians , but we really have 
not done much to train the other librarians, who are not minority mem- 
bers, to help. 



MS. CHRISTOPHER: That's true. 



DR. liKAHMAN: Okay- Thank you very Mitch. 



MR. JOSKY: Think you very much, Mu . Christopher. 

lift ore we y,i> on U) the next, pernon, I'm very pleaded to introduce 
the Vice Chairman of the Comini r.H ion, Dr. Beuaie H. Moore. Thin In a vei 
outstanding lady. Thiti Is her fifty-first year in attendance at an 
American Library Association conference. So we welcome you, Dr. Moore. 

DR. MOORE: Thank you very much. Only Hud made a mistake. It 'a 1 
fifty-second. 

MR. JOSEY: Fifty-second? Okay. Well, that is still phenomenal. 
Our next person is Mb. Horn. 

STATEMENT OF 
MS. ZOIA HORN 
LIBRARY CONSULTANT, DATA CENTER 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 



MS. HORN: I speak as a one-time immigrant who was well nurtured 
the public schools and the public libraries of this country. A firm, b 
kindly, librarian helped me put my feet firmly on American soil by pro- 
viding me with the best models and the best values that this country ha 
in her eyes. She offered me Louisa May Alcott, Mark Twain, Jack London 
and, later, Thoreau, to supplement my rather rich diet of Dostoevski, 
Turgenev, and Chekhov at the age of twelve. 

Respect for the individual, equality, and democratic value 
permeated this acculturation, and I assumed, as I was growing that ever 
one was treated as well as I. When I chose to become a librarian, very 
close to thp surface of my professional work was the commitment to do f 
others what had been done for me. 

That commitment remained, but in time, I sadly shed ray naivete, f 
I discovered that not every child and adult was as well treated as I ha 
been. Whole segments of society were thoroughly disregarded. 

My learned values informed me that it is the essence of self- 
government that people know what their government is doing in order to 
hold it accountable. I think it's appropriate to quote from Justice 
Brennan because at the present time, our concern with budget cuts and 
with information that is unavailable (which I will speak about later) 
will make this more appropriate. He said, in 1944, that "the first and 
fourteenth amendments embody our profound national commitment to the 
principle that debate on public issues should be uninhibited, robust, e 
wide open, and that it may well include vehement, caustic, and ^sometime 
unpleasantly sharp attacks on government and public officials.* 1 Such c 
bate is now endangered. 



Now, why this general iM jil ••in.-iil in a hear I ii)'. ' nl °i mat ' <»■ 
vie..,; and programs for ml 1101 It f «* *» V It 1 1. hee.iuse we llv-' In an luloi 
motion noclety. That !>»• 1 no, wr uee<l access to all kinds (.1 Inlor- 
matloii, or else the lack of U will put us outside that society or even 
kill »«. We an- told that Information Is power. And tl It. Ii; no, thru 
those lacking informal, ton an- power less . The minor 1 1. lea I dent 1 1 1 ed la-re 
remain the information-poor. They are Joined by an amorphonn group which 
cotH throup.li all uociai, ethnic, and cultural d let I net J una and, euphe- 
mistically, are called the ••economically disadvantaged" or "p<»or." 

The discriminatory practices of society at large were, tor a long 
time, reflected in librnriei; ' lock u f appropriate materials, subject 
matter, and services. In the 60c, and 70s, in response to the pressures 
of the civil rights movement, attempts were made to identify information 
needs and provide services to the previously unserved. Nov., political 
decisions, resulting in cut budgets, are undermining the small progress 
that has been made. But even more than budget cuts is involved: infor- 
mation essential to human health and safety is being suppressed, and the 
potential for open debate is being subverted. 

For example, the new bead of the Labor Department's Job Safety 
Agency ordered the destruction of 50,000 copies of a booklet on cotton 
dust, the cause of brown lung disease among textile workers. This is 
from the Los Angeles Times , 3/27/81. 

In the Congressional Rec ord of April 1, 1981, there is a heading, 
"Workers' Right to Know, orlh^Tupply Side Effects of Occupational 
Cancer." The distribution of a bulletin meant to inform workers, em- 
ployers, and the general public of the scientific evidence indicating 
that formaldehyde may be a carcinogen and recommending ways to protect 
workers from exposure was stopped. A Congressman incensed by this sup- 
pression inserted it into the Congressional Record . 

The opportunity to hear Bill Moyers, in a scheduled T.V. program, 

question a Soviet expert on American-Soviet relations was lost because of 

the U.S. Government's refusal to extend a visa for a few days. Bill 
Moyers called this "censorship by visa." 

Librarians are deeply concerned with censorship, but the censorship 
that we" have identified is of the open and blatant variety, that kind 
that burns books and removes materials from libraries and schools. 

There are more subtle influences at work. Their effect is the 
same. Censorship is only one of the barriers between people and infor- 
mation. These barriers range from illiteracy, that acts as an impene- 
trable wall, to suppression of information politically or economically 
inconvenient, to omission of whole areas of information culturally or 
politically sensitive, and to the undermining of the very nature of 
public libraries as egalitarian institutions set up for the public good. 
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ord players were Intruder. <) at I lie llhiatlen. Thone t rehuo lop, 1 imi 1 ad- 
vance', w.-u- gi <•'' wllh sell eoiiKiatulatmy npplnune I »u the potentially 
he It i' i I Hi or mat I on netvtrc to people. 

New trrhliologlrfi •"'«• popplup, "I 1 llk '" ,1,:h 1,1 'eeding 1 lm ',/ ""' 
View Data Channe l ?()0<>, an 0C1.C experiment, in said to Live it "bright 
future" in providing library Information through a TV-te lephone-coutputet 
database hookup. At. home, the nervier would coat the consumer $1!>.0<) per 
month. According to the Amc r 1 con L 1 h r a r 1 e » , June, 1981, in ««> article 
report inf, a consumer tent, «2 percent of those tented thought that 11- 
brarleu should upend tax dollars on r.ueli services, but moot felt that the 
home nervier r.hould hr pal I lor by the individual. Who can afford finch 
luxury? 

There are great p sures from tiie new, dynamic, and profit-hungry 
information industry. -lire warnings of Irrelevance and obsolescence 

have persuaded librari . . compromise basic public library principles. 
The threatened irrelevai. • LI surely come if time, energy, and budgets 
are channelled into money-producing activities. It is the commercial- 
ization of libraries that will surely result in their destruction. 
Sensitivity to the information needs of minorities would certainly drop 
even more in priority. There would be even less reason to turn to it as 
a "university of the people," or for daily, urgent information needs. 
There would be created an even larger second-class citizenry, dis- 
tinguished by its inability to pay. Its members would resent paying 
taxes for sustaining and subsidizing a library which doesn't serve them. 

But information technology is no enemy. Its use can serve to ex- 
pand access lcj knowledge in a dramatically efficient manner. It must be 
available to all without distinction. We cannot afford, in our demo- 
cratic society, to have second and third-class citizens where information 
is r.oncerned. 

The right to Know is basic to our welfare as individuals and as a 
society. That right must now be reaffirmed over and over again. Li- 
braries as institutions of education for democratic living, must expose 
and battle suppression of information with the same fervor as they expose 
and battle censorship, as they must expose and battle governmental 
secrecy and fund-cutting for public libraries. For all of these create 
barriers between people and knowledge. 



MR. JOSEY: All right. Thank you very much. Are there questions 
fron the Ta6k Force or Commission? 
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Well, I have a question, if you don't mind. Would you consider 
keeping some people information-poor, the denial of access as well as 
censorship? 

MS. HORN: I'm sorry. Would you repeat the question? 

MR. JOSEY: Well, I say, would you describe keeping some of our 
people information-poor would be equally called the denial of access as 
well as censorship, or both? 

MS. HORN: I think it is both, Mr. Josey. I think that when you 
keep people information-poor, you are indeed creating these barriers. 
And you are cheating a powerlessness . And in our society, if there is a 
group that is denied access to information, you are, in a sense, under- 
cutting our whole fabric of democratic institutions. 

MR. JOSEY: Thank you very much. Our next person is Mr. Jeff 
Jackson, the Librarian of the Afro-American Collection, the Hillman 
Library, University of Pittsburgh. 

STATEMENT OF 
JEFF JACKSON 
LIBRARIAN, AFRO-AMERICAN COLLECTION 
HILLMAN LIBRARY 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 

MR. JACKSON: As Mr. Josey has just said, my name is Jeff Jackson. 
I am the Librarian for the Afro-American Collection at the University of 
Pittsburgh, and also the co-chair of the Black Studies Librarianship Dis- 
cussion Group of aCRL. 

Before I present my statement to the Task Force, I would like to 
thank the committee for allowing me this opportunity to make a statement 
on a subject which I feel is very important. The views which I will put 
forth today are totally my own and do not necessarily represent the in- 
stitutional views of the University of Pittsburgh, where I am employed. 

Specifically, I will be talking about collection and development 7 of 
Afro-American or Black Studies material^ at the university or^eollege 
level, since this is what I am most familiar with. 

«>. 

For the purposes of clarification in my statement today, the terms 
"Afro-American" and "Black Studies" will be used interchangeably and have 
the same meaning. In the interest of time, I will be keeping my state- 
ment brief, but will be glad to answer any questions or discuss any 
points that the committee feels pertinent at the conclusion of my state- 
ment • 
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As someone who has watched the growth and decline in the area of 
Afro-American Studies during the past twelve years in America's academic 
institutions, I would like to share some of my observations with you in 
the area of collection development in Afro-American Studies at the aca- 
demic level. 

Before presenting specific recommendations, however, it is neces- 
sary to present some very brief background history about Afro-American 
Studies in American institution of higher learning and how I came to be 
a librarian in the subject area. 

In the late 1960s, there were demands on many of the nation's 
campuses by Black students and others for greater participation and 
representation by Black people within the academic setting at the various 
levels such as administration, faculty recruitment, student enrollment, 
and curriculum formation. 

To meet part of these demands, many universities and colleges 
created Afro-American or Black Studies Departments and/or programs. They 
also provided varying degrees of library support for these programs, for 
research and teaching purposes. 

During the 1970s, many of the programs and curriculums were reduced 
or absorbed by other departments within the institution Although there 
had been institutional funding (hard money) for the establishment of the 
programs, many of the library funds for collection development were from 
gift or grant money (soft money). 

With the change in status of these programs and with the disap- 
pearance of the soft funds, specifically marked for collection develop- 
ment, purchasing of Black Studies materials once again became a low 
priority within the collection development policy of many libraries. 

My personal involvement in the area of Afro-American Studies began 
as an undergraduate majoring in American History at the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, during the 1960s. During this time, it became clear 
to me that most of the contributions of Afro-Americans were not included 
in the courses which were part of the curriculum. In an effort to fill 
this void in my education, I returned to school in the Afro-American 
Studies Department at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, to pursue a 
second Bachelor of Arts degree, with a major in Afro-American Studies. 

In using the library for research in my formal course work, as well 
as independent research topics, I came to realize, there was a strong need 
for library personnel to work in the area of collection development in 
the field of Black Studies. With this in mind, I took the opportunity to 
obtain a Masters degree in Library Science from Long Island University 
and gained the position of the Librarian of the Afro-American Collection 
at the University of Pittsburgh. 
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It is with this background history in mind that I put forth the 
following proposals, which I feel need to be carried out in order that 
Black Studies materials will remain a valuable part of the academic li- 
brary collection. 

Identification - Black Studies collections around the country need 
to be identified, and a sound assessment of their holdings needs to be 
ascertained and published. 

Networking - Once collections have been put into perspective a6 to 
their holdings, assistance needs to be provided to create a network of 
the strongest collections. This assistance needs to be in the form of 
expertise as well as money. (Having known T' * Carbo Bearman for several 
years now, and her interest in networking, tl j should be the type of 
project which NCLIS might find to be interesting and which could be very 
helpful). 

To assist the growth of individual collections, I would like to see 
more funding made available, and funds which are available well publiciz- 
ed. There should be money which is specifically designated for the de- 
velopment of Black Studies collections. 

First, these funds should be in the form of matching grants. I 
believe that parent institutions still have an obligation to provide 
support for collection development in these areas. It has been my ex- 
perience, over the years, that once money is received from an outside 
source, the internal funding tends to be shifted to other areas, so that 
the subject area of I'lack Studies does not grow, but merely remains the 
status quo. 

Two, the grants should be kept small: $5000.00 to $15,000.00 The 
purpose of this is twofold: a) by keeping the grants small, the money 
can be more widely distributed through a greater number of collections; 
and b) by keeping the grants small, it makes it possible for institutions 
with less developed collections to compete more efficiently or effective- 
ly with larger, more established Afro-American collections. 

Point three, there should be a limit on the number of grants that 
an institution can receive in one year. This also would provide for more 
equality between the developed and the developing institutions. 

Point four, an annual report as to which institutions receive 
grants and how they were used in collection development should be 
published. This would enable others to stay current on the holdings and 
the development of other collections in the area of Afro-American 
Studies. 

I hope that this Task Force will use these suggestions and others 
that it may receive to formulate a policy or guideline for the promotion 
of the collection development of Black Studies materials. 



Without such a system, university students of the 1980s and '90s 
may find a lack of material on Afro-Americans in the libraries, as I did 
in the 1960s. 

Once again, thank you very much. 

MR. JOSEY: All right. Thank you very much, Mr. Jackson. Does the 
Task Force or Commission have questions? 

DRj. LOTSEE SMITH: I have a question. 
MR. JOSEY: Dr. Smith. 

DR. LOTSEE SMITH: Have you sensed a vacuum in library education in 
training people to work with these materials? 

MR. JACKSON: Well, since the vacuum — I don't know. By that, if 
you mean was there ever anything done to train people for these materi- 
als, absolutely not that I can think of, in terms of most of the library 
schools. Having been involved with at least three different library 
schools at one point — the University of Wisconsin at Madison, Long 
Island University, and now the University of Pittsburgh — and having 
talked to colleagues who have graduated, the only way that people usually 
get into this area is simply by wanting to go into this area. 

Now, at the present time, there is a course being taught at the 
University of Pittsburgh by Wendell Wray, who would be your successor, on 
Afro-American bibliography and resources. For the number of students 
that attend it, I think it's well attended. He never has more than 
twelve, but that's maybe once or twice a year. It's a seminar kind of 
thing, and it is very special. But that's the only formal course that 
I'm aware of in any of the library schools around the country. 

DR. LOTSEE SMITH: I have a question for Mr. Josey. Are these 
people submitting this in writing? 

MR. JOSEY: Yes. 

DR. LOTSEE SMITH: Okay. I would like to suggest that if you have 
any additions you could make in the way of recommendations to library 
schools, in ways they might train people, or anything that you might add 
to that area, that you would add it to your paper or add it as an adden- 
dum. I would be very interested in that. 

MR. JOSEY: Well, to supplement Mr. Jackson's remarks, the Atlanta 
University Library School provides a program. However, the best programs 
we've had around the country have been programs outside of library 
schools. So maybe you and your colleagues in the library schools may 
want to take a fresh look at this possibility. During the 1960s, pro- 
grams were funded under Title II-B of the Higher Education Act at Fisk 
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University where our Task Force colleague Dr. Smith at: Fiek and Ms. Ann 
Allen Shockley were funded for several years to run institutes for li- 
brarians who wanted to be trained as Afro-American bibliographers and 
curators of Afro-American collections. 

But since the demise of real funding under HEA Title II-B, this 
type of program has been discontinued. And I think this is a real need 
for library schools to consider. 

Are there other comments? Dr . Bearman . 

DR. BEARMAN: Without going into details, I'm very curious, 
obviously, about the idea of the networking, Jeff, and I'd like to talk 
with you about it later. You obviously feel that something in addition 
to just having the cataloging material available through OCLC or some of 
the other existing networks is needed. Is that correct? 

MR. JACKSON: Yes. Well, it's something that I'll be talking about 
again on Monday with some of my colleagues in the Black Studies Librar- 
ianship Discussion Group. This is something that I'd thought about, but 
it was an idea that was formally put forth by a colleague of mine who's 
at Howard University, Dr. George Grant, who, for the la*;t couple of 
years, has been trying to organize some meetings in the sense of sitting 
down and hammering out some ideas of how one should go about networking 
some of these collections. 

Of course, we have some very good collections at Schomburg and 
Howard University, things at Atlanta, places like this, Fisk University. 
But then there are other collections around the country that, I think, 
need to be identified and looked at in terms of how best to do this. 
There may be several different ways to go about it. 

But, in terms of is there something more that should be done rather 
than just OCLC, yes. Especially with OCLC being down most of the time. 

DR. BEARMAN: And when I say "OCLC," I mean et cetera, of course. 
All of the other networks. 

MR. JACKSON: Right. 

DR. BEARMAN: Well, that is something I'd very much like to 
explore.* Charles emphasized what our first priority is for this year. 
He didn't mention priorities two and three. The second priority is work- 
ing to improve the dissemination of federal information. And our third 
priority is improving resource sharing and networking. So we are contin- 
uing to work in all those areas. 

One program that we are taking a look at is in progress at the 
Smithsonian, in cooperation with the Society of American Archivists and 
the National Archives. They are taking a look at how one describes 
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manuscript and archival collections, and I think that would be very 
relevant to some of the work that you're talking about. 

MR. JACKSON: I think any information that would come out of that 
would be certainly relevant to this particular area as well. 

DR. BEARMAN: Well, thank you. I don't mean to take the time now, 
but it's something I'm very interested in, and obviously would like to 
continue to explore with you. 

MR. JACKSON: I didn't know you would be here today. I didn't mean 
to pick on you, but — 

DR. BEARMAN: Oh, I'm delighted. I thought it was nice of you. 
Thank you. 

MR. JOSEY: Dr. Moore. 

DR. MOORE: I noticed that in your testimony, you said that you 
recommend a small grant, $5,000.00 or $10,000.00. 

MR. JACKSON: Yes. Matching grants. 

DR. MOORE: You remember that was one of the criticisms that we 
made on the federal grants, you know. They said that too many places got 
them that didn't need them and that they thought the $5,000.00 was 
wasted. You remember that, Mr. Josey? 

MR. JOSEY: I remember that. 

DR. MOORE: Yes. And that was a severe criticism. I wonder how 
you would answer that? 

MR. JACKSON: Well, the way that I would answer that, because I am 
aware of what you're saying, is that these grants would be specifically 
earmarked for, in this case, Black Studies collections. And being a 
matching grant, in a collection such as I supervise — 

DR. MOORE: You think that they'd accept it for that more easily 
than they would just a general grant? 

MR. JACKSON: Yes, without a doubt. Because if that wae a matching 
grant, that would be, say, $5,000,000 to the University of Pittsburgh, 
specifically for the Black Studies Collection, with another $5,000.00 
from the University, which is $10,000.00. That would almost double the 
budget for the Collection that year and really give you some strong 
purchasing power. 

True, $5,000.00 won't do much for you if you're trying to organize 
a union serials list or something like that. But for these small collec- 
tions — and I think that — I'm only speaking about my own area at this 
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point. But I think, once again, this would be very effective for many of 
the smaller ethnic collections, because I have come across some of those 
also that would benefit greatly by a small grant but would allow us to 
compete. 

It would be very difficult if the grant were $40,000.00 or 
$50 000.00 for me to compete effectively with Howard University or Schoin- 
burg. And it's not that they shouldn't have $40,000.00. I just want my 
$5,000.00. 

DR. MOORE: Well, you know, it's sort of an interesting thing. In 
my long years of working in library things, I found out that sometimes 
you can do some small thing with a small amount of money that will some- 
times make a bigger impact than a large sum of money does, for some 
reason. 

MR. JACKSON : I would agree with that. 

DR. MOORE: If you can find the right thing to put the money in. 
MR. JACKSON : I think this is the right thing. 

DR. MOORE: That point interested me, and that's why I was con- 
cerned. 

MR. J0SEY: Ms. Wu? 

MS. WU: Yes. I have a very basic question: is there any differ- 
ence between the definition of Afro collection and a Black American Stud- 
ies? 

MR. JACKSON: Well, technically, nobody's really given it a real 
deep definition in print that's all over. But technically, if we're 
talking about Afro-Americans, we're generally talking about the Black 
experience in America, in the United States. 

MS. WU: But in English? In the American language? 
MR. JACKSON: Yes. 

MS. WU: Is there anything in the African? When you refer to Afro 
Collection, that leads to thinking of in the local language, the African 
language. 

MR. JACKSON: Oh, I see what you mean. I think I see what you 

mean. 

MS. WU: Bilingual materials? 

MR. JACKSON: Yes. Well, if you mean — well, that gets more into 
the area, maybe, of Black Studies collections where maybe some more 
emphasis would be given, say, on the Caribbean, Latin America, or, in 
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some cases, Africa or an African Studies collection — collecting in some 
of that language. Is that what you're asking for? 

MS. WU: Yes. 

MR. JACKSON: Oh, okay. Well, in that case, there would be some 
collections that would do that. But once again, when we're speaking 
about bilingual, generally, most of the things that you would buy in that 
area are in a European language. In other words, French writers from 
Africa, or Portugese Black writers — things like that. There are mate- 
rials in Swahili, but they're you know, not as prevalent as the other 
languages. 

MS. WU: So that type of material is not what you — is not, in 
your mind, a networking of Black Studies? 

MR. JACKSON: It would be something to be discussed. Sure. This, 
as I said, would be the thing of expertise in the leadership of some 
people to hammer out all of these things. I wish this was maybe Tues- 
day. Monday, after having talked with my colleagues again, I could give 
you a little more definition, because we have kind of gone around this at 
midwinter. But, hopefully, it will come up for discussion again, just 
exactly what direction they would like to take. 

MS. WU: Thank you. 

DR. HUTSON: May I say something? 

MR. JOSEY: Yes. 

DR. HUTSON: I would like to have a hope that this is finally an 
idea whose time has come, because I can tell you that as far back as the 
late 1920s and '30s, Dorothy Porter, at Howard University, and a Mrs. 
Lattimer, who was the reference librarian at Schomburg, started exchang- 
ing catalog cards to try to accomplish what we are now calling "network- 
ing." And this was abolished because these respective libraries thought 
they couldn't afford the expense of printing an extra catalog card. 

So I hope that we can find a way to use our modern technology to 
accomplish something that has been needed all these years. 

MR. JOSEY: Thank you, Dr. Hutson, and thank you very much Mr. 
Jackson. 

Our next speaker is Ms. Lucille Thomas, who is the Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Library Media and Telecommunications of the New York City 
Board of Education. 
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MS. THOMAS: As Dr. Josey has told you, I am Lucille Thomas, and 
I'm the Assistant Director for the New York City Board of Education. In 
addition, I am the New York State representative to the White House Con- 
ference on Library and Information Services Task Force. I was very happy 
to hear the encouraging words from Commission Benton. 

I thank you for the opportunity to speak to you today on library 
services to minorities. And since my work is specifically with schools, 
I will be directing my remarks in that direction, and, even more specifi- 
cally, to schools ii. the inner city. So much that I have to say will 
apply to schools in general and all children, but more specifically to 
minorities . 

Since 1950, a mass movement of Blacks, Puerto Ricans, Asians, and 
Mexicans to the inner sections of our city has had a dramatic impact on 
school libraries. At the same time, the movement of more prosperous 
residents and businesses to the suburbs caused an erosion of the tax base 
of public school support. 

Recognizing in the '60s that minorities were poorly portrayed in 
books, the school libraries became engaged in a frantic search for more 
relevant books and other materials. Librarians implored publishers and 
writers to write more realistic accounts and stories about minorities. 

I attended a program this morning that was reporting on books that 
made the greatest impact on a person's life. Mr. Gaines was one of the 
persons interviewed. He is the author of the "Autobiography of Mrs. Jane 
Pittman.'" He said he was told to go to the library and read, and he 
wanted to read books about himself and about his people. But he did not 
find any. The lack of books on the subject motivated Gaines to write the 
"Autobiography of Mrs. Jane Pittman." 

During the '70s, there was an increase in publishing of books, 
especially in the area of Black history, meeting the acceptable cri- 
teria. But still, there is an even greater lack of material written in 
Spanish and materials by and about other ethnic groups. 

And I would like to point out that I think it is important for 
other groups to have an opportunity to read these materials. Often we 
emphasize the fact that we want minorities to be able to read books about 
minorities. On the other hand, it is important for everybody to read 
about each other, because this, certainly, can promote a greater under- 
standing. 
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Another area affe.ct.tnc school library service to minoritien is 
funding at all levels: staL.-, federal, and national. In the late 1 60s 
and early 1 7t)« , we had Title II for school libraries. And this was cate- 
gorical aid. It came down to the school districts earmarked for school 
libraries. And it made a tremendous difference, because thcJ school ad- 
ministrator did not have an alternative or could not decide to use the 
funds otherwise. 

Title II was replaced by Title IV-B. And, of course, that is not 
as specific. It designated library resources, instructional materials, 
and, at one time, guidance materials and services were included. So this 
gave the school administrator an opportunity to make decisions. And 
oftentimes, the library was not included. 

In the late '60s and the early '70s, under Title II-B of the Higher 
Education Act, many minority librarians were trained and retrained. Now, 
we are lucky if library schools receive a few fellowships earmarked for 
minorities. With more lucrative career opportunities in industry, fewer 
minorities are choosing librarianship as a career. 

These problems are related to appropriate materials, staffing, and 
financial support for minorities in inner city school libraries and are 
intertwined with bigger problems in our schools. And I remind you that 
our school libraries operate under an "educational administration umbrel- 
la," We are dealing with administrators who are not always sensitive to 
the needs of the school library and, in particular, the services for 
minorities . 

Some of the other bigger problems: school libraries are often con- 
sidered as only a support unit rather than a leadership and creative 
unit. There is a tremendous need for certified, trained library person- 
nel sensitive to the needs of minorities and all children. We have a 
syndrome in education that says, "Oh, anyone can be a librarian." iuid 
this is a tremendous problem for us. 

The problem of accessibility, especially in the elementary schools, 
looms high. It is possible for the materials on minorities to be 
available ip the school library, but the programming or the scheduling is 
of such that these materials are not readily available for the young- 
sters . 

There was an interesting article written by Nat Hentoff in the 
"Village Voice" this spring, concerning libraries in New York City and 
the lack of support. The article included a section on school libraries 
which pointed out that Hentoff visited a particular school in upper Man- 
hattan during the late '60s. There he met a young man named Russell who 
was not reading too well. So he went back to visit a few months ago. He 
asked the principal, "What happened to Russell? Russell wasn't reading 
well. He had sofne problems." He said, "Oh Russell discovered the school 
library and the public library, and oh, he became a real expert on bees. 
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He became? an expert. He read everything In the library, and he became an 
outntandi ny t reader . " 

But Uentoff aald if Kiuitiell were In that nchool today, Rusnell 
would not be able to find a trained librarian. Ho would find the library 
houro restricted at the public library. And the ochooi library is cloned 
moat of the time. 

So in our inner city schools, we have hundreds of thousands of 
children faced with these particular problems. 

In establishing the National Commies ion on Libraries and Informa- 
tion Science, Congress affirmed that library and information services 
adequate to meet the needs of the people of the United States are essen- 
tial to achieve national goals and to utilize most effectively the na- 
tion's educational resources. How can we make this statement a reality? 
How can we improve library services for all groups, including minorities? 

There is a reference to analyzing the needs of minorities. I firm- 
ly believe that there should be an attempt at the school level to analyze 
and identify the needs of the students in specific schools. And when the 
objectives and the philosophy for those schools are written, they should 
include these needs. 

These objectives should include provisions for access to materials 
that will stimulate physical and emotional growth and cognitive develop- 
ment in students. Provisions for appropriate environments in which stu- 
dents can use materials that will stimulate development under the guid- 
ance of knowledgeable and responsive librarians should be included. The 
training should be for all types of librarians, not just for minority li- 
brarians, because, most likely, non-minority librarians will have an 
opportunity to work with minorities. 

Provisions for library programming to stimulate physical, emotion- 
al, and cognitive development, as well as to provide cultural and 
aesthetic experiences for students should receive a high priority. 

The school setting, sometimes, is the only setting where youngsters 
have an opportunity to hear about their own culture and their heritage. 
Decision-makers at all levels, local, state, and federal, must make a 
strong commitment to support legislation which will make these programs 
possible. The need for economical, open access to education by every 
member of society throughout his or her lifetime is now being articulat- 
ed. To support this theory, emphasis on lifelong learning should begin 
in the elementary school and continue throughout the formal years of 
training. 

I implore the National Commission to consider a Library Awareness 
Program, a Library Awareness Program for school administrators. School 
librarians are at a strict disadvantage at the American Library 
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Association Conference and all other library conference;. The public 
libraries have their truMeen here at tin* ami errnce Lo Unten, but. 
liitldotti arc our memberr. of the Hoardt; ot Kducat: 1 on prenent • They 
deUnUuly need m hear this Information. I'erluip" this Tank Force will 
consider conducting one of your lu-ar I ii^-r; at: one of their meeting. h*'t- 
them know that an InvotJ tinent In a school library is an I nveiitment in the 
future . 

Parents need couscioufinefia-ra Lnlug also. They are very Important 
components In the educational struct ure for children, and we often over- 
look this. 

To summarize, we need to strengthen the vehicle of the economic 
underpinnings for school librarians. This assistance needs to be cate- 
gorical. And we need the Library Awareness Program at all levels, for 
administrators, teachers, and parents. 

1 thank you for the opportunity, ind I urge you to follow through 
on the suggestions that are being made here today. 

MR. JOSEY: Well, thank you very much, Ms. Thomas. You've given us 
a very provocative statement. But because of time, I can't let everybody 
ask questions. I know they would ask you a thousand questions. However, 
I will take the privilege of the chair, though, and ask, would you make a 
suggestion to us in terms of how we can develop a School Library Aware- 
ness Program for school administrators, since this is an excellent sug- 
gestion you made. I was wondering if you would give us some idea of what 
can be done in this area. 

MS. THOMAS: Well, I think that you would start with organizations 
for school administrators. They do have the national associations for 
the various levels, elementary, middle and secondary school principals 
That would be one of the ways. And, of course, there are many teacher 
organization that could also be tapped, because teachers are potential 
administrators. And maybe if we reach them before they become adminis- 
trators, it might help strengthen our cause. 

But I do hope you will follow through on that suggestion. 
MR. JOSEY: Thank you very, very much. 

Our next person, like Ms. Thomas is involved in the Task Force of 
the White House Conference. And so, it's my good pleasure to introduce 
Ms. Lenore Bright. 
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MS. l.KNOKK BR I (HIT 
STKKKINC COMMITTKK, WIlChlST TAJIK KOKCIi 

HSm BRKUIT: 1, too, appreciate the opportunity to nprak to you 
today. And after hearing the chilling statement from the member oi the 
moral majority this morning, I have decided that I am going to make* 
myself a button that flays, "1 am a member of the immoral minority," or "J 
am moral a majority of the time." But there if; something (loupe lately 
wrong, and we all must fight very hard to overcome this nituation that we 
find ourselves in. 

Our Tank Force is bound and determined to work for the accent; ot 
ull information for all people, regardless of who we are or where we live 
or anything. And that's what we're working for. 

Today, I have the privilege of speaking for the Native American*; , 
the Indians that live in my corner of the state of Colorado. And theue 
are three Indian reservations that are adjacent to each other, the 
Southern Ute, the Mountain Ute, and the Jicarilla Apaches. The Apaches 
are in New Mexico. 

Our geographical isolation is one of the most severe problems 
facing the tribes, as well as all citizens in this area. Television 
reception is minimal and emanates from New Mexico. And there is very 
little information for Colorado citizens about the state of Colorado in 
the area. Most of the local papers are weeklies that carry little or no 
state or national news. The daily papers from the metropolitan areas 
arrive a day or so late. The local radio stations seems to be all mem- 
bers of the very ultra conservative network, and all you get is far-right 
politics and country music. And that, obviously, doesn't make much 
interest for Indians or anybody else. 

The majority of the citizens living here are Indian or of Spanish 
descent. English is a second language, and most of the older generation 
are not able to read or write English, but are considered literate in the 
trible sense. Their culture is an oral one and is seldom translated into 
English reading material. 

The tendency has been, for the Indians who leave the reservation, 
for purposes of higher education, to not return. Therefore, libraries 
have a twofold purpose: to stimulate the young to seek more education 
and be able to function off of the reservation and also, then, to take 
care of the information needs of those that choose to remain at home. 

Young children are now the prime users of the library facilities. 
And all future programs must be planned with that in mind. 
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U brail aim tool It. In the job ol the mln.ola to K«'»«'»''ite 1 
initial Interent in reading. And t hoy nay there la mam- roopet at I on 
toward that end now. 

All ileclsioiw: on purchasing material" art' made by tin- tribal 
councilts. And librarian!; have mot resistance when they have want od to 
purchase nudlovimial equipment. They need help In convincing the tribal 
leaders of the importance of all types of media education. lUmlc educa- 
tion films for adults are desperately needed in such Ltenifi a« general 
mathematlc technique.; and other skills tor evory day living. Tbey have a 
great, need for consumer protection education. 

There is a need for all types of basic materials. One librarian 
asked if they could even possibly get some art prltittt, because her chil- 
dren had heard of Picasso, but they didn't know just exactly what he 
did. 

All of tbem want to get their oral history recorded by video and 
audio methods. This should be of utmost importance to all of us. In 
fact, I believe it should be a priority so we can preserve this culture 
for posterity before it is too late, because the elders are dying off, 
and this hasn't been done until this time. 

They all voiced a need for more room and shelving space. As the 
younger generation is becoming literate, the obvious needs for books and 
materials grows. And this is becoming critical. Again, help is needed 
to impress the tribal councils with the importance of the library in the 
educational framework. Since the councils are funded by federal monies, 
it would seem that we could possibly get some leadership in this area. 

They all said they needed help in making good decisions on what 
materials to buy, and they needed guidance in preserving materials and 
teaching these skills to their clients. Libraries on reservations must 
become complete media centers supported by tribal councils. 

Number two, personnel. Few people working in the libraries have a 
college education. They all pleaded for help in continuing education and 
training. They asked for on-site workshops and classes through the 
regional library system in Colorado. In Colorado, we're broken up into 
seven regional systems. They all paid tribute to Jan Beck, the Director 
of the Southwest Regional Library System, located in Durango, Colorado. 
They felt Jan had been very helpful when they asked for assistance. They 
need more of the same. 
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They need training in making good acquisitions and in general 
library skills. The turnover is extremely high, and training must be an 
ongoing process, which is difficult at best. Getting- and keeping trained 
librarians would be a stabilizing influence and be of great value. 

Number three, programming. Enforcing the use of books and the 
necessity of mastering the English language remains to be done. Literacy 
must be encouraged. Developing media centers that offer alternative 
educational methods must also be high on the priority list. Encourage 
the hiring of trained Indian librarians and media specialists. Oral 
history projects must be completed as soon as possible, and the libraries 
must become a point of inspiration for the citizens that choose to remain 
on the reservation. 

The library or media center must be able to offer information that 
will enrich their lives and help them adjust to the swiftly changing 
alien society they must cope with when they are off the reservation. 

Number four, funding. The tribal council determines the funding. 
Most of the libraries are underfunded and do not enjoy a high priority 
with the councils. We must make every effort to change that situation. 
Most of the interesting library programs have been instigated with LSCA 
funding. They need to have some sort of direct funding sources to be 
innovative and not to have to deal with the tribal councils until such 
time as they get better treatment from the tribal councils. 

Their funding sources are woefully inadequate, and they need much 
more support from all sections of our society. 

Jan Beck has suggested that the federal government might provide a 
specific funding program for tribal libraries to circumvent this. She 
feels that it is most important, though, to see that training money is 
part of that program, or she feels it would be a waste of tax money. She 
maintains the answer is not simply in pouring more funds into library 
services. It's going to be necessary to develop that solid plan and 
obtain the local support and provide thorough training in order to give 
the adequate services. 

The White House Conference addressed many of these problems in our 
Resolution D-2, the National Indian Omnibus Bill. And we need to con- 
sider it totally for implementation. We have taken our first step by 
asking the Native Americans to identify their needs. Now, we must deter- 
mine the most effective ways to help them achieve those goals and objec- 
tives. 

Thank you for this opportunity. And my Ute and Apache friends will 
be watching with great interest to see what comes out of these hearings. 
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MR. JOSEY: Thank you very much. And in the interest of time, we 
are not going to be able to have any questions. 

DR. LOTSEE SMITH: You know I couldn't stop with just one. I'll 
have to talk to Lenore later. 

MS. BRIGHT: I am available for the next two days if I can hold up 
when I get ray 'two huge sacks of information out. 

MR. JOSEY: Dr. Moore would like to make a brief comment. 

DR. MOORE: You know, of course, Ms. Bright, that the Commission 
has had a continuing interest in the problems of the Indians. It was one 
of our first endeavors, and we have not dropped it. We are still inter- 
ested in it. 

MR. JOSEY: Thank you very much. Our next person is Professor 
Robert B. Ford of the Medgar Evers College Library, Brooklyn. Professor 
Ford? 

STATEMENT OF 
PROFESSOR ROBERT B. FORD 
CHIEF LIBRARIAN 
MEDGAR EVERS COLLEGE LIBRARY 

PROF. FORD: In the interest of time, I will also read my statement 
and hope that it will contribute something to the enlightenment of the 
Commission. 

Since one must talk from one's own perspective, my perspective is 
that of an academic librarian who has worked for ten years in a minority 
college in the inner city. Medgar Evers College is located in the Crown 
Heights section of Brooklyn and is a developing institution that is 
attempting to educate, principally, the minority residents of central 
Brooklyn. 

Established in 1970, this urban college has valiantly attempted to 
break the cycle of poverty and mutual rejection that it? citizens usually 
face in their everyday lives. In addition to its t*o-year liberal arts 
program, it offers baccalaureate degrees in such career-oriented fields 
as elementary education, nursing, business, and public administration. 
The student population of Medgar Evers is, principally, female, Black, 
and over 25 years old. 

Nowhere are the failures of urban education as evident as when one 
faces these generally well-motivated but academically underdeveloped stu- 
dents. Obviously, such students must get good support services if they 
are to succeed. At Medgar Evers, a great deal of time, effort and 
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commitment has gone into developing one of the most advanced remediation 
programs in the city university, as well as a computer-assis ted instruc- 
tion program in mathematics and logic. 

Tn order to fully understand the challenges faced by Medgar Evers 
and other publicly supported academic institutions like it, I would re- 
mind you of the 1975-1976 budget crunch that culminated in the temporary 
closing of the university and the imposition of tuition -for the first 
time in 129 years. 

While the impact of the budget crunch was severe, we have managed 
to stay afloat and recently survived a Middle States 1 accreditation 
visit. 

While many observers doubt the value of a minority college, I'm 
here to testify that there is a concern for and a commitment to Black 
students at Medgar Evers that is often lacking in other large and deper- 
sonalized campuses of the University. Students 1 success at Medgar Evers 
gives a special meaning and added dimension to the issues of open admis- 
sions and equal access to higher education. 

Permit me to quote Herman Branson in his essay entitled, "Black 
Colleges of the North," when he stated that, "Perhaps no other institu- 
tions in America are as cocially significant as the Black colleges in the 
north, because they are doing a job that no other institutions perform or 
would be able to perform.*' 

I feel that I have spent far too much time discussing my institu- 
tion and the minority college in general without getting to the main 
thrust of my remarks, that deal with academic library service to disad- 
vantaged students like those at Medgar Evers. 

After living in the situation for ten years now, I f m convinced that 
adequate library service to academically disadvantaged students requires 
a great deal of patience and fortitude, careful planning, and a concerned 
and dedicated staff who will walk the extra mile with these students when 
necessary. 

Of course, another key element in successful library service is the 
close interaction and collaboration between the faculty and the library 
staff, an inherently problematic area. At Medgar Evers, we have attempt- 
ed to reach out to our students with library instructioa in sessions both 
on the group and individual levels that are followed up with an evluation 
instrument that tests the concepts and skills taught in the preceding 
sessions. Also, in the planning stages are sessions that utilize the 
audiovisual approach to bibliographic instruction. 

Ultimately, though, it is the one-on-one approach that seems to be 
most effective in dealing with our kinds of students. 
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Another important element is having a collection of print and non- 
print resources that are relevant to the special needs of these stu- 
dents. The utilization of non-print resources, initially, will, in all 
probability, lead to the increased circulation of print materials. Here 
again the stimulation of interest and the conviction of faculty that the 
library can enhance and expand the concepts taught in the classroom is 
most crucial. 

Of course, good publicity and marketing techniques on the part of 
the library staff are equally important. 

Finally, what does the future hold for academic library service in 
minority colleges? At the current time, the situation looks bleak. Bud- 
ge^s and staffs are shrinking. Federal and state support is dwindling. 
And, naturally, academic support services are the first units in the col- 
lege to bear the brunt of the fiscal crunch. 

Is it, indeed, possible to offer quality service in a period of 
financial stringency? Even cutting out the frills, one reaches a point 
where, without adequate financial support, collections begin to deterio- 
rate, 'staff morale drops to a new low, and bureaucratic red tape pre- 
vails. We are professionals. But we are not magicians. 

In times like these, only strong leadership, both on the part of 
the library administrator and the Dean to whom he or she reports will 
salvage the situation. 

In the final analysis, it is the tragedy of closing the door and 
crushing the hopes of minority students, who have the potentiality of 
becoming tomorrow's leaders that is most heartbreaking of all. 

At our college we have a favorite saying that was most popular dur- 
ing the fiscal crunch: "Don't let Medgar Evers be assassinated again. 
I would modify that statement to read: "Don't kill the dreams ^and hopes 
of our minority students, for that would be the final rip-off. 

My general recommendation to the Commission would be: if there is 
some way that colleges like Medgar Evers can get additional financial 
support, ecpecially for resources, but certainly for programming and 
other kinds of things, it would be a great help. 

MR JOSEY* Thank you very much. We would ask you questions, but 
we have three other people before we adjourn. And I hope you've given 
Ms. Woods -Robins on a copy of your paper? All right, thank you. 

The next person is Ms. Cathy Hooker from the Anaheim Public 
Library. Ms. Hooker is Assistant Director of th>. Anaheim Public Library, 
and we're anxious to hear from her. 
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STATEMENT OF 
MS. CATHERINE J. LENIX-HOOKER 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
ANAHEIM PUBLIC LIBRARY 



MS, HOOKER: Prior to ray four years at Anaheim, I developed the 
Black Studies Research Division of the District of Columbia Public 
Library System, 

I am urging the Black librarian and archivist to become dedicated 
to the mission of preserving, strengthening, and locating funding sources 
for Afro-American library collections throughout this nation and the 
world. 

In 1970, Walter Schatz compiled the directory wherein were cited 
some 2108 institutions and 5365 collections housing Black resource mate- 
rials in university, public, governmental, business, federal, state, and 
private libraries. ^ Since that time, numerous collections could be added 
to that compilation. 

The social and the economic upheavals of the '60s and the '70s came 
as shock waves to most Americans. They challenged traditional assump- 
tions right to their roots and generated a whole new set of attitudes 
about the kind of world we live in. People were not ready for those 
changes. They didn't know how to deal with them. But now there has been 
a period of testing, a shake-down interval for adaptation to the rigors 
of inflation, energy shortage, and unemployment .2 

While research in the Black studies area has existed for decades, 
it took students of the '60s to demand the formalization of Black Studies 
disciplines on U.S. campuses. The establishment of Black Studies was 
accompanied by incidents of armed students at Cornell University, vio- 
lence at San Francisco State, and negotiations forced by takeovers of 
buildings at Harvard, Columbia, and Brown Universities .3 

In this atmosphere of confusion and haste, Black Studies was born, 
Alan Colon, professor of Afro-American Studies at Stanford University, 
estimates that, for whatever reason, approximately 500 Black Studies 
programs were formed in 1970. Some of these were full-fledged 
departments and had their own faculty and granted degrees • Some schools 
simply offered courses, enlisting faculties from various disciplines .4 



^Walter Schatz, Directory of Afro-American Resources. (New York: Bowker 
Co. 1970) p. IX. 

2 Austin K. Kiplinger, The Exciting 'SO's . (Washington, D.C.: Kiplinger 
Washington Editors, Inc., 1979) p. 3. 

3julianne Malveaux, "Black Studies: an assessment" Essence Magazine , 
(August 1980) p. 78. 

/ to 

A Ibid., p. 79. 
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After its stormy beginnings in the late '60s, Black Studies are 
becoming as respected and rigorous as any other academic discipline. 5 Of 
the 64 Black Studies programs that granted degrees in 1971, all but four 
have survived/ 6 In the search for an abundance of historical data, newly 
formed Black (resource collections were bombarded by requests not only 
from students, but also from the public, researchers, the curious, the 
skeptics, writers, et cetera. 

I recently read that, at the Schomburg Center for Research in Black 
Culture, that the increase in use has quadrupled in the '70s, as compared 
to the '608. 

Book stores began featuring work by and about Blacks. The publish- 
ing houses and the reprint dealers did a boom-town business in meeting 
the demand for these materials. Thus the Black consciousness-level of 
the nation has risen many times over during the past ten years. 

Even though this initial explosion seems to have leveled off,, the 
result is that the study of and research in Black Studies has become a 
legitimate discipline in academia. 

In order to maintain this position, the Black resource collections 
are in dire need of funds for acquisitions, preservation, and information 
retrieval. The budget cuts that are outlined presently by President 
Reagan's administration paint a grim picture for many programs that have 
depended on federal revenue for their existence. As the financial noose 
around most of the Black collections 1 neck tightens, more creative means 
of funding must be obtained. 

Gone are the days of seemingly bottomless pots of gold from the 
state and local governments, such as the Title II-B funding from the 
Library Services and Construction Act, or the sizeable grants from the 
National Endowment for the Humanities and the Arts. Librarians responsi- 
ble for administering Black collections must become effective fundraisers 
in order to get the kinds of money needed to support their programs 1 aim. 

Charity in America is a $100 billion-a-year industry. More than 
$100 million is given to charity each day. 7 In order to be successful, 
these administrators must study the sophisticated techniques and the al- 
most military precision with which charity programs are planned. Founda- 
tions channel their appropriations into countless, specialized areas, and 
Black research and archival collections have been the recipient of these 
funds — but only on a very small scale. 



5 Fred M. Hechinger, "Black Studies Come of Age," The Compact New York 
Times Magazine . (April 1980) p. 60. 

^Malveaux, op. cit . , p . 103 . 

7Carl Bakal, Charity USA . (New York: Time Books, New York, 1979) p. 
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At a February 1, 1981 meeting in Washington, D.C., Dr. George 
Grant, a member of the Black Studies Librarianship Discussion Group, pro- 
posed that major Black Studies collections engage in networking.^ Net- 
working the resources to be found in these collections, would have an 
immeasurable impact in terms of providing the kind of sophisticated in- 
formation retrieval that could benefit the public as well as reduce the 
time spent in the duplication of efforts in providing countless services. 

But for proposals and ideas to become reality and be sustained on a 
continual basis , monies must be secured. 

In conclusion, I'd like to read a section from the acknowledgements 
from Alex Haley's monumental book, Roots, that has impacted all Ameri- 
cans. "Nor would this book exist in its fullness without help from the 
6cores of dedicated librarians and archivists in some fifty-seven differ- 
ent repositories of information on three continents. I found that if a 
librarian or archivist becomes excited with your fervor of research, they 
can turn into sleuths to aid your quest, . .Finally , I acknowledge immense 
debt to the griots of Africa-where today it is rightly said that when a 
griot dies, it is as if a library has burned to the ground. The griots 
symbolize how all human ancestry goes back to someplace, and some time, 
where there was no writing. Then, the memories and mouths of ancient 
elders was the only way that early histories of mankind got passed along 
..rfor all of us today to know who we are." 9 

I personally feel that the Black resource collections are compara- 
ble to the griots- Don't let them die. 

Thank you. 

MR. JOSEY: Thank you very much, Ms. Hooker. The next person is 
Dr. Sharad Karkhanis of the Kingsborough Community College, Brooklyn — 
another Brooklynite. 

DR. KARKHANIS: Before I read the statement, I would like to invite 
the members of the Commission, as well as people in this audience, to 
attend a reception given in honor of Senator Hayakawa on tomorrow, Sun- 
day, by the Asian-American Librarians' Association. The reception will 
be between 5:30 and 7:30, and it will be at the San Francisco Hilton, 
California Room. And you're all invited if you have time. 

MR. JOSEY: Thank you. 



8jeff Jackson, ed. Black Studies Librarianship Discussion Group News- 
letter , (June 10, 1981), p. 1. 

9 Alex Haley, Roots . (New York: Dell, 1977), passim, pp. 9-10. 



STATEMENT OF 
DR. SHARAD KARKHANIS 
KINGSBOROUGH COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 11235 



DR. KARKHANIS: Mr. Chairman, I welcome the opportunity to appear 
before the members of the Cultural Minorities Task Force of the NCLIS to 
express the views of the Asian-American Librarians' Association. APALA 
is a nationwide organization of librarians dedicated not only to serving 
the needs of Asian-American librarians, but also concerned with the li- 
brary and information services that are being provided to members of the 
As ian-Amer i can coramuni ty • 

We are, therefore, especially pleased to come before you and 
express those views in this matter. 

We would also like to take this opportunity to commend the members 
of the Task Force for providing a forum for discussion on issues concern- 
ing the Asian-American community in respect to the library and informa- 
tion service. We are hopeful that appropriate reecommendations will be 
made and measures will be taken to enhance the level of library service 
to Asian-Americans. 

I would also like to commend Dr. Henry Chang and Suzine Har- 
Nicolescu for undertaking the Needs Assessment Study of the library serv- 
ices provided to Asian-Americans. I am confident that under the able 
leaderships of these two dedicated and competent individuals, this pio- 
neering study, undertaken for the first time, will enlighten all of us on 
the dimensions of strengths and weaknesses of the library service to the 
Asian-Americans in all parts of the country. I look forward to the com- 
pletion of this study and its conclusions and recommendations. 

Without indulging extensively in the historical perspectives of 
immigration of Asians to our shores, I would like to stress the fact that 
in the late '60s and throughout the '70s, a large influx of Asians have 
come to this land to settle down. While Vietnamese and Cambodian refu- 
gees came here to escape the brutalities by their governments, Indians 
from Uganda came here on a very short notice to spare themselves the 
pains, the killings and the sufferings at the hands of a brutal dicta- 
tor. While some came here to pursue the quest for education, others 
taking advantage of liberal immigration laws, arrived here in pursuit of 
better life for themselves and their families. They settle in all parts 
of the country, in big cities and small towns; and they have made and 
continue to make adjustments in their lives, to work and live in peace, 
and to contribute, in their small way, to the diversity of this nation's 
work force and culture. 

Let me say that it will be unfair on my part, if I do not mention 
the kindness and understanding shown by the American people. They have 
opened their hearts for these poor people from strange countries who had 
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to come onto their doorsteps. Many American communities have welcomed 
these refugees and helped them adjust to the American life. 

While these immigrants are adjusting to the American life, they do 
crave for the literature, newspapers, magazines, and movies from their 
own countries in their own languages. This need is particularly intense 
among the women, children, and senior immigrants. There is a great deal 
of time at their disposal as some of them are unable to work and suffer 
from language difficulties. It is in this area that I feel that public 
as well as college libraries can expand and extend their services to the 
Asian-Americans . 

Although I do understand the funding and acquisitions problems re- 
lated to foreign materials, a sincere effort, however, must be made to 
provide th£ material to the Asian-American community. 

I have, therefore, the following recommendations to make: 

1) Public and college libraries surrounded by large Asian-American 
populations should beef up their collections of books, magazines, and 
newspapers of interest to that Asian community. 

2) A national library of Asian materials may be organized, whose 
sole purpose would be to act as a resource center from which materials 
can be borrowed on interlibrary loan by libraries throughout the nation. 

3) A directory of importers from Asian countries can be compiled 
to inform librarians of the sources of supply of materials from Asian 
countries • 

A) Efforts should be made to recruit Asian-American librarians 
with familiarity in languages, culture, and the knowledge of the litera- 
ture of the country to serve the needs of the Asian-American community. 

5) Cultural programs, as well as movies from Asian countries, cur- 
rently available at very low costs for the use of television can be fea- 
tured on the regular basis at public and college libraries for the bene- 
fit of the Asian communities. 

Oncfc again, I want to thank the members of the Task Force for pro- 
viding me the opportunity to express our views on this subject. I asure 
you that the officers and members of my organization, APALA, are willing 
and able to assist the Commission in any way they can in this matter. 

Thank you. 

MR. JOSEY: Thank you very much. Our next and last speaker is Mr. 
Fred Goodman, the president of Porta Structures. 



STATEMENT OF 
FRED E. GOODMAN 
PORTA STRUCTURES INDUSTRIES 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 



MR. GOODMAN: Thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for asking me to be 
here today. I will preface my remarks by saying that several yeas ago I 
had the plasure of meeting Dr. Bessie Moore in Arkansas at the White 
House Conference. And in her keynote address, she said, "What we need 
today is vision." And I said, "If you've got the "site", I've got the 
vision. M 

Porta Structures Industries is a company which manufactures special 
purpose modular library buildings. Porta Structures Industries manufac- 
tures three types of libraries. The Porta-Kiosk, which is a unique .160 
sq. ft. street corner library; the Porta-Boutique , which is a 296 sq. 
ft. mall shopping center model and the Porta-Structure, which is a 1600 
sq. ft. branch that seats 32 and holds 14,000 books. We are not in the 
hamburger stand business and have not converted builldings for the use by 
libraries. We manufacture buildings which were designed by and with and 
for libraries specifically. 

I'm to speak today on alternative structures , f or the culturally 
disadvantaged. And if I may, I'd like to broaden my interpretation of 
the term, "culturally disadvantaged/ 1 Culturally disadvantaged members 
of our society are normally thought of as Blacks, people for whom English 
is a second language, people of Spanish descent, Indians, people of 
Oriental descent. 

But after finding that approximately 80 per cent of the American 
population rarely, if ever, use our libraries, — it seems to me that 80 
per cent of our population is culturally disadvantaged. 

However, that interpretation loses its credibility when you con- 
sider that most members of our society who do not fit into the tradition- 
al definition of Culturally disadvantaged" have access to traditional 
libraries in their neighborhods , towns, counties, and burgs. They just 
don't take advantage of the resources available to them. 

The culturally disadvantaged, in the traditional sense of the word, 
are citizens, for the most part, who live in urban areas, beseiged by 
heavy cuts in capital funds, and are not subject to libraries that are 
easily accessible to them. The availability — or maybe I should say the 
lack thereof of transportation systems, in these large urban areas do not 
permit easy access to libraries. 

If I may at this point, I would like to continue, in the form of a 
narrative, with the fact that in early 1974, I was called in as a con- 
sultant to the District of Columbia Public Libraries. The director then 
caid to me, H I have a problem. " I said, "What is your problem?" He 



eaid, "Well, it's not really my problem. It's the complete library 
industry's problem." He said, "We have (shrinking capital improvement 
funds. We have 750,000 people that live in the District of Columbia with 
only about 60,000 of them holding library cards. We're really not doing 
a very good job of reaching them. And if we're going to continue our 
mission of trying to bring good library service to the city, we're going 
to hove to find a new way, using very few available dollars to reach 
these people . " 

He said, "I challenge you to find a new way." I said, "I will 
accept the challenge, but 1 need a great deal of input. I want to find 
out whether your problems really are the same as those in other urban 
areas." And in talking to directors of libraries throughout the United 
States, I found that, 'yes, none of them had a lot of money, that, yes 
most libraries really were not serving the great majority of the cultur- 
ally disadvantaged in the urban areas, because there may be 13 libraries, 
there may be nine libraries, there may be 12 libraries in a city, but 
they certainly weren't libraries that were easy to get to. 

And when there were libraries in the neighborhood that were easy to 
use and easy to get to, they were large, they were austere, and they were 
frighten!.. * ^d the great segment of that population was somewhat em- 
barrassed l -o a library because they were concerned that they 
would look foolish, because it had been a while since they had used their 
card catalogs and that the old image of the little old lady with the bun 
on the back of her head, which looms heavily over every one of us in, the 
industry, was keeping them out of the libraries. 

So as we began to talk to these urban directors and found what 
their needs were, we began to use the criteria to design buildings which 
were bright, exciting, small, friendly, and which would provide easy ac- 
cess not just to the books but to the librarian, so that when the door 
opened up to a Porta-kiosk sitting on a street corner in front of a bus 
stop, possibly in front of a shopping center where the community congre- 
gated, and the librarian was a member of the community who lived within 
blocks, that they could ask what "time the bus went by, what time the sub- 
ways came by; they could ask about the drug abuse clinics, the abortion 
clincs, medical doctors because they have problems, how to find jobs for 
the hardcore unemployed. And they didn't have to rely on the card 
catalog to show them where that information was. 

We had two major concerns in developing libraries to reach these 
people. One was, of course, how the building was designed. And I've al- 
ready talked about that a little bit. They had to be colorful; they 
should be open and inviting; the books should be easily seen and easily 
found on the shelves. We needed to offer information 5n those libraries 
that were tailored strictly for the particular neighborhoods. 

The second concern was location. One of the most important factors 
for sucess is that we have to find proper places, to put small, informa- 
tional, Porta-kiosk libraries. And we began to find that places where 



people? congregated wt!rc the best sources oi Locations: rccrr.ii ion parks, 
street corners, ulioppl ng centern. All wen? places Llwit would j;ivo um 
liLgh, maximum visibility. Property adjacent to schools. All municipal 
ground, LL possibLe, ho that wo would not have to spend a Lot of money 
for land acqu Lu.Lt ion . 

There were two major objectives. One was to attract new users Into 
the L'orta-klosks and the Porta Structures. And of couroe, once we had 
them there, we wanted to slowly but gently Indoctrinate them into the 
many other services available at branch libraries. And the second objec- 
tive is to create greater popularity for the public libraries in general, 
causing increased support and respect which should generate Increased 
political support. 

Libraries need to be where people are. They need to fill initial 
needs for information in quick, pleasant, exciting, and happy wayr> . They 
should be bright. They should have a personality of their own, created 
by the neighborhoods where they exist. 

And I think that if you will take into consideration the fact that 
large, austere, governmental libraries with thousands of volumes really 
do not offer the kind of inviting atmosphere I'm talking about, you will 
come to the conclusion that we can better serve the culturally disadvan- 
taged individuals by making libraries happy places and by putting them 
close to where they live, close to where they feel comfortable. 

Thank you. 

MR. JOSEY: Thank you very much, Mr. Goodman. I would like to 
thank all of you for your very provocative comments and suggestions. And 
I regret very much that time did not allow for more dialogue. However, I 
wish to assure you that the Task Force and the Commission will seriously 
study and consider all of your thoughts and your suggestions made this 
afternoon. 

Thank you for coming. It's now A: 15. We should have been out of 
this room 15 minutes ago. But thank you very* very much. 

(Whereupon the hearing adjourned at A: 15 P.M., to reconvene Mon- 
day, June 29, 1981.) 
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PROCEEDINGS 



MR. JOSEY: My name is E. J. Josey. I'm the Chairman of the Task 
Force on Cultural Minorities of the National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science. 

I wish to welcome you to the hearings tbis evening. We feel that 
these hearings are very important for the development of quality library 
services for minorities in this country. 

And before we start, I would like to say that those of you who have 
not 'registered with Mrs. Ruby Woods-Robinson and given her a copy of your 
testimony, would you please do so. 

The next order of business is that we will call upon the Chairman of 
the Commission, Mr. Charles Benton, to make brief remarks. 

Mr. Benton? 

MR. BENTON: I will make far briefer remarks than I made last time. 
MR. JOSEY: Mr. Chairman. 

MR. BENTON: Well, we are here really to finish the unfinished busi- 
ness, both of your Task Force and the White House Conference. I think it's 
most appropriate that we are having these hearings in California, because 
was the California delegation that, I think, left with some sense of 
istration at the end of the White House Conference, in feeling that its 
resolution, or some of its resolutions, especially dealing with Hispanic 
concerns and other cultural minority interests, were not dealt with perhaps 
as fully as they might have been. 

So it is in a real sense, finishing the business of the White House 
Conference, and picking up on Theme 1 of the Conference, library and infor- 
mation services — meeting personal needs. This goes across the entire 
spectrum — lifelong learning, all of the concerns of the White House Con- 
ference involving user needs that this Task Force is now addressing. 

I am really looking forward to participating and listening to the 
testimony, which I was unable to do on Saturday, because your first hearing 
was in direct conflict with the hearing on legislation. Of course, as 
those present are aware, or will become aware very shortly, we do have an 
opportunity to extend our ideas and testimony before Congress in the over- 
sight hearings for the reauthorization of the Library Services and Con- 
struction Act which begin in September. 

So the work of your Task Force, E.J., will have direct application to 
the hearings of Paul Simon's Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, as he 
gathers information and tries to build some new ideas for even more rele- 
vant service of LSCA. 



So this is both finishing up unfinished business of the White House 
Conference and also helping to build a record for input into the Congres- 
sional hearings where your report, which should be out sometime next year 
— hopefully by next summer at the latest — should provide input into the 
Congressional hearings process in the reauthorization of LSCA in 1982. 

One final note — I was able to attend the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 
celebration, and hopefully springboard for next era, next generation of 
LSCA this evening between 4:30 and 5:30. Mr. Glazer of West Virginia, in 
his usual manner, gave an absolutely spectacular public information display 
with his multi-media nine-projector, sound-slide presentation, which in 
fact we are going to try and get Congressman Simon to agree to show for 
Congress to start the proceedings on an upbeat note in mid-September, and 
then perhaps follow that up with the WHCLIST meetings later that week. 

So this is a most important Task Force coming at a most appropriate 
time as input into these Congressional proceedings on the reauthorization 
of LSCA. In addition to doing your work for its own sake, which is terri- 
bly important, it could have additional impact because of the timing here. 
I just wanted to remind you of this very important point. 

With those comments, let me just say I'm delighted to be here and 
very much looking forward to the testimony that will be given this evening, 
and the reactions. Hopefully we'll have a chance, because this is a small 
group, to have some real interaction between those who testify, and we can 
have some discussion as well as the straight testimony. 

MR. JOSEY: Thank you, Mr. Benton. We will now hear from Dr. 
Bearman, the Executive Director of NCLIS. 

DR. BEARMAN: I f m very pleased to see you all here and to be here 
this evening. I found Saturday afternoon to be not only informative but 
very moving in many ways. 

I f m here not to talk to you tonight, because I see we're already well 
behind schedule, and it's very, very important that we get to hear what you 
have to say, I f m here to listen, and not to talk. 

So let me just say, thank you for coming. I have my pen in hand 
ready to take my own notes in addition to the transcript we'll be getting. 

MR. JOSEY: Thank you, Dr. Bearman. 

Following the appointment of the 16-member Task Force on Cultural 
Minorities, the Task Force held its first meeting in Washington in November 
of 1980. One of the first decisions that was made at that meeting was to 
obtain your input. We need advice and counsel from those of you who are in 




the field. So we thought that we would use the American Library Associa- 
tion annual conference as a mechanism for hearings. This is the second 
hearing we've held during the conference, and we are delighted that you are 
here, because we know that we will gain the much-needed advice that we are 
seeking from you. 

We hope to produce a final report in June of 1982 with recommenda- 
tions for improvement in five broad areas: material and resources, person- 
nel, programming, funding and needs. 

Subjects that we plan to include in our recommendations in the final 
report are the following: legislative provisions, equitable distribution 
of existing funds, cultural awareness programming, cooperation with other 
service agencies, recruitment of minorities into librarianship , and educa- 
tion of library personnel, including continuing education, collection de- 
velopment, production of multi-media materials by and for minorities, and 
literacy programs. 

And these are very broad topics. These are areas that we are hoping 
that you will address today. 

However, if there are topics that we have not included but you feel 
very strongly about, we welcome your advice and comments on those topics. 

Before we begin our hearings, I shall introduce people at the head 

table . 

We do have, from my left, Mr. Thomas C. Phelps, Assistant Director, 
Division of Public Programs, The National Endowment for the Humanities; 

Professor David Cohen of the Queens College School of Library and 
Information Science; 

Ms. Virginia Mathews, the Vice President of the Shoe String Press; 

And next to her we have Dr. Jean Blackwell Hutson, who is Assistant 
Director of the Research Libraries of the New York Public Library; 

And we have Ms. Julia Wu of Los Angeles City School District, and she 
is also a former Commissioner of the National Commission; 

And at my extreme right, Dr. Henry Chang, who is the Territorial 
Librarian of the U.S. Virgin Islands; 

And at the back of the room — (I now invite her to come and join her 
colleagues up front) -- Elizabeth Martinez-Smith, who is the County 
Librarian, Orange County Public Library. 
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At this time we're going to call on Dr. Annette Lewis Phinazee. 

I'll ask you to come to the table, Dr. Phinazee. 

^ STATEMENT OF 

ANNETTE LEWIS PHINAZEE 
DEAN, SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 
NORTH CAROLINA CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 



DR. PHINAZEE: My name is Annette L. Phinazee. I am Dean of the 
School of Library Science at North Carolina Central University in Durham. 
I am immediate past chairperson of the Standing Committee on Library Educa- 
tion of the American Library Association. And I served as chairperson of 
the Council of Deans and Directors of the Association of American Library 
Schools in 1977. 

I have also served as Director of the African American Materials 
Project since 1971. 

I appreciate having the opportunity to make my statement, which is 
addressed to the status and needs for materials and resources and for per- 
sonnel. 

Conditions that I described when I testified before the National Com- 
mission on Library and Information Sciences during the Southeast Regional 
Hearing in Atlanta on March 7th, 1973 and before the Joint Oversight Hear- 
ing on Federal Library Programs of the Subcommittee on Elementary, Second- 
ary and Vocational Education, and the Subcommittee on Postsecondary Educa- 
tion of the House of Representatives in Washington on April 7th, 1981, have 
not changed very much. 

In fact, economic conditions and the national mood have made some 
situations worse. The economic situation has adversely affected the pro- 
duction and acquisition of materials and recent figures from the American 
Library Association indicate that the number of Black librarians is lower 
than it was in 1974-*75. 

Progress has been made towards recording and preserving works in the 
major Black collections, such as those at the Schomburg Center, at Howard, 
Fisk, and Atlanta Universities, and at Tuskegee Institute. 

Other institutions such as Yale University and the University of 
Massachusetts have acquired major holdings and/or made them available in 
recent years. These achievements have been accomplished to a great extent 
because of grants from the National Endowment for the Humanities and from 
the Ford Foundation. 



On the other hand, African American materials are still lacking in 
certain subject areas and unavailable in others. The number of writers of 
original works continues to be small, and dissemination of their products 
is limited by publishers and by selectors. Library budget constraints are 
greater in 1981 than they were in 1973. 

The problem of implementing a comprehensive system for the biblio- 
graphic control of Black materials still exists. Title II-B funding for a 
six-state African American Materials Project was discontinued before all 
known repositories had been explored. Implementation funds were never 
acquired for a national plan that was developed with a Title II-B grant to 
Florida A and M University. I do not know of any comprehensive national 
bibliographic system that has an effective sub-systera for African American 
materials. NCLIS should take the initiative in implementing long-term 
plans with other federal agencies and with the private sector to provide 
the funds needed to complete and to continue this work. 

In addition to inadequate physical access to these ethnic materials, 
there is the possibility that Black people, with their large proportion of 
economically disadvantaged persons, will be denied services because of fees 
charged for other data base services. 

Some of you may have seen the morning paper report of lack of access 
due to the fact that librarians have been taken out of so many of the li- 
braries. Even the little children are not having the guidance that they 
need because of lack of funds right here i" this county. NCLIS should mon- 
itor this situation carefully to be sure that the basic rights of equal ac- 
cess to information are preserved. 

NCLIS should also recognize the relationship of outreach and chil- 
dren's services to making information accessible. Both of these are impor- 
tant access points for Black Americans because of conditions in their homes 
and because of their educational disadvantages. Most of services were ini- 
tiated by LSCA and ESEA funds. Local authorities should be urged to put 
such services into their regular budgets. 

The Early Childhood Library Specialist Program at North Carolina Cen- 
tral University has pioneered in studying services to preschool children 
and their parents. I can attest to the immediate and long-term benefits 
that such programs provide to minority persons who lack the skills and who 
do not have adequate learning materials in their homes. 

Public and school librarians need support to get the funds needed to 
continue these programs. History shows that block grants will not provide 
an equal share for libraries. If Congress adopts this procedure, then 
NCLIS should help to develop effective local strategies. 
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As a library educator, I continue to be concerned about the very 
small number of minority persons who are librarians. Black librarians con- 
stitute the largest minority group, but they still constitute only 5.8 per- 
cent of the librarians in the United States. This number has decreased 
since 1974— '75, although employment requests continue to be received. In 
my small school, over 1,500 job notices have been received during the past 
two years, but only 38 of our 54 graduates are Black. The U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Job Market Analysis predicted that the demand for minorit; 
groups and community outreach librarians will be strong through 1985. 

NCLIS should spearhead a serious effort to recruit, educate and plao 
minority librarians. Any good librarian may be able to provide satisfacto 
ry service, but it is desirable to have a proportionate number of minority 
librarians to relate to minority citizens and to interpret materials to 
others . 

Title II-B fellowship funds have made a significant contribution 
toward providing minority librarians to meet national needs. Statistics 
compiled by Marva DeLoach for her dissertation at the University of Pitts- 
burgh revealed that even the largest universities have relied upon Title 
II-B funds to provide aid to minority students. 

At the North Carolina Central University Library School 95 percent o 
all of the graduate students must either receive financial aid or work. 
Many of the students work to supplement fellowships that are less than 
those provided by Title II-B funds. Vernon Jordan, Executive Director of 
the National Urban League, has noted that this is a national condition tha 
must receive fin< ^.cial support if minority persons are to be recruited and 
complete their graduate education. 

It would be a mistake for the Congress to relegate the responsibilit 
for providing financial assistance at the graduate level to state or local 
authorities. In my school in North Carolina, for instance, the state pro- 
vides funds for white students, but not for Blacks, in order to foster in- 
tegration. The production of Black librarians might increase if such alio 
cations were dispensed upon a basis of concern for the number of Black 
graduates who are produced, rather than the number of students who are 
enrolled. Another example is the state of Michigan, which has been gener- 
ous in providing fellowships to Black students, but which now needs federa 
aid itself f Dr its own survival. 

The records show that a significant number of the library profes- 
sion's current non-Black, as well as Black leaders, had an opportunity to 
receive their pre-service and advanced education with Title II-B funds. 
Such funds are also important in the continuing education of practicing 
librarians who need to be re-educated to take advantage of the new technol 
ogy and to provide the increasing variety of services being requested in 
this information age. 
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History 3hows that minority persons have not been able to gain equal 
access to information, and most likely will not be able to do so in the 
foreseeable future without assistance at the federal level. Please urge 
NCLIS to advocate an effective bibliographic system for African American 
Materials and continued support of Title II-B. 

MR. JOSEY: Thank you very much, Dr. Phinazee. 

Since time is of essence, I would like to ask the members of the Task 
Force and the Commission if they would just limit themselves to one ques- 
tion. 

Now, I wonder if anybody has a question for Dr. Phinazee? 

Well, there are no questions. Evidently you were very clear in your 
articulation of needs. 

MR. COHEN: Annette, just one thing: On that sentence on page 3 down 
on the bottom, I don't follow your statistics. It says "In my small 
school, over 1,500 jobs have been received during the past two years, but 
only 38 of 54 are Black." I don't know what you mean. 

DR. PHINAZEE: I had 54 graduates from my school in two years. 
MR. COHEN: Yes. 

DR. PHINAZEE: And 38 of those 54 were Black. 
MR. COHEN: I see. 

DR. PHINAZEE: I have some other students, white and other students. 

MR. COHEN: Yes. I see. 

DR. PHINAZEE: Even in my school. 

MR. JOSEY: Thank you very much. 

The second speaker is Mr. William W. Wan of the Texas Woman's Univer- 
sity. 
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STATEMENT OF 
WILLIAM WAN 
TEXAS WOMAN'S UNIVERSITY 



MR. WAN: My name is William Wan, I f m a practicing librarian. I'm 
coordinator of acquisitions at the Texas Woman's University in Denton, 
Texas. I'm also president of the Southwest Chapter of the Chinese-American 
Librarian's Association and Secretary to the Chinese-American Librarian's 
Association. 

Thank you, Mr. President, and the panel, for giving ine this opportu- 
nity to speak something on behalf of the Asian-American minority students 
in colleges and universities in the state of Texas, as well as others in 
this country. 

The number of Asian Americans in Texas is not very significant. It 
is the minority of the minorities. In the 1970 census it showed a total of 
some 16,000 Chinese and Japanese Texans among 11 million Texans. It is not 
even quite half of one percent of the total population; whereas tne Blacks 
compose some twelve-and-a-half percent, and the Mexican Americans compose 
around 20 percent of the total population. 

With the increase of immigration in recent years, the 1980 census 
should be showing a larger percentage increase and greater weight of Asian 
Americans in the total population in Texas. 

Although the Asian Americans do not bear a very heavy weight in the 
population figures in general, the Asian Americans are very visible on col- 
lege campuses in Texas as well as in other states. The Coordinating Board 
of Texas College and University System reported a total of some 5,000 Asian 
students — not including aliens, I have to emphasize here — in fiscal 
year 1980. 1 

The total student population in Texas public senior and junior col- 
leges registered a total of more than half a million students. The Asian 
group thus comprised some one percent of the student population. 

As is generally known, the Asian American groups are recent immi- 
grants — not many of them are second or third-generation Americans. 



^ Statistical Supplement of the Annual Report of the Coordinating Board, 
Texas College and University System for Fiscal Year 1980. p. 15. 
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There is a definite need for ethnic material to satisfy their cultural and 
emotional needs. We cannot deny this group of some 5,000 students in the 
state of Texas adequate special library services. 

No survey has been made as to the exact needs of these students. 2 
However, from information gathered at various institutions by me, we can 
see a dire need for cultural materials by the Asian American students. 
Most campuses have student-run so-called libraries with a collection of 
scores to several hundred copies of books and some subscriptions to Asian 
American newspapers and magazines. All of them are recreation type reading 
materials in Asian languages. Funding of these so-called libraries is by 
the students themselves. They seldom receive any support from the 
university or from the libraries. 

Sometimes they arrange to have film shows on ethnic materials by 
renting from commercial sources or foreign embassies. 

The general attitude of the administration in colleges and universi- 
ties on most campuses is that these Asian Americans are "foreign" students 
— I have to emphasize the word "foreign" — thus absolving the libraries 
from the resonsibility to take care of this group of Asian Americans. 

A good case in point is the Asian collection at the University of 
Houston Main Campus where the Chinese Students 1 Club donated some 600 
titles of ethnic materials to the library some three years ago. The 
authority of the library was gracious enough to accept the donation and 
incorporate it into the collection and even employed a half-time person to 
catalog and organize the materials. 

However, because of financial restraints or some other reasons it is 
no longer possible for them to specially maintain this collection and keep 
it up to date. 

Now, compared with Asian minorities, the Blacks have been more vocal 
in making their special needs known to the authority. For example, the 
University of Texas at Arlington Library set up a Minorities Cultures 
Collection after strong representation from the student body — the Black 
student body — at the campus some years ago. 

This is an exception, rather than the rule, of university authority 
to respond to the needs of the minority students. 



2 Articles on needs of library services for Asian American in general have 
appeared in various issues of the Journal of Library and Information 
Science 



Coilectioiu; of Asian materials do exist on various campuses where 
Lhere are programs on Asian studies. The largest in Texas to the one on 
the campus of the University of Texas at Austin. It has some 12,000 vol- 
umes of Chinese, 30,000 volumes of Japanese, 27,000 volumes of Hindi, 
Sanskrit, and other related materials, and 50,000 volumes of South Asian 
language materials. It was established in 1950's and is based on two de- 
partment library collections. 

The purpose of this collection, as stated in the policy of that 
library is "to support teaching and research through the doctoral level for 
East and South Asian studies and to provide information to the general pub- 
lic." 3 

Basically the academic program and research interests dictate and 
guide the growth of thi£ collection on the university campus, which may not 
be in conformity of the interests and needs of Asian American students on 
that campus. 

Now, even an established collection like that one on the UT campus 
also suffers from a lack of adequate funding. In the area of Chinese mate- 
rial the librarian reported that — I quote: "To make up for the tight 
budget the collection has established book exchange programs with the 
National Library of Peking and the National Palace Museum of Taiwan."^ 

The danger of depending on the so-called "exchange program" to 
acquire ethnic materials is that the library has no control over whatever 
it receives. Most libraries in this country do receive propaganda material 
from Asian and other Arab governments and agencies as exchanges. The more 
familiar ones like "Free China," "Central Daily News, " "Look Japan," 
"Asharg-al-awsat" are freely distributed on a so-called "exchange basis." 
These materials are generally the only source of current information avail- 
able in libraries for Asian American patrons if these materials are ever to 
be put on the library shelves at all. Important Asian American publica- 
tions like "Amerasia," "East-West," "Hsintu," are often not obtainable in 
Texas libraries and in most of the libraries in this country. 



3 Kevin Lin, Asian Collection , speech delivered at the annual meeting of 
Southwest Chapter, Chinese American Librarians Association in Dallas, TX, 
April 18, 1980. 
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The. Tjxiih Council of University Librarians reported Home 646 pcofea- 
Hluna] librarian;! In 4 7 public and private; collej'.CH and univeraitlen in 
1978 and '79. And there arc; 727 prof cob Lonal librarians in public librar- 
ian in Texan, ranking a total of Home 1 ,373 profesional librarians . 5 , 

According to a survey conducted by me in 1979, there are some 34 
Chinese American librarians working in Texas, composing 2.4 percent of the 
Texas librarians, which commands a considerably higher percentage compared 
to the composition of the total population. The Chinese librarians are 
mostly employed in academic institutions with lower or middle management 
level jobs. 

The number of Asian America professionals alone seems to be adequate 
in serving the number of Asian American minorities. We have 2.4 percent 
Ah fan Americans among the professionals, but they haven't been able to make 
any impact on the collection development or the direction of the collection 
to serve the needs of Asian American students. 

So the crux of the problem, then, Mr. Chairman, is for the librarians 
who are in the power or in the decision-making position to be aware of the 
situation of insufficient resources for Asian Americans and finding solu- 
tions to address it. 

I submit to the Commission the following suggestions to solve the 
problems discussed above: 

(1) A study should be made to determine the exact needs of Asian 
American students on college and university campuses in the United States. 
The study should be made by the Commission or through its appointed agent. 

(2) Recommendation should be made by the Commission to earmark ;\ 1 
eral funds for the establishment of a core collection of minority mat rials 
on campuses with such needs. Annually, the federal government is providing 
funds through various legislation to libraries to purchase material, lor 
example Title I I- A of the Higher Education Act of 1965 provided funds for 
this purpose, but without specifying the kind of material to be purchased. 
It should be deemed appropriate for the Commission to recommend legislation 
to allocate such funding to be used for the purchase of ethnic materials 
for the benefit of minority students, in proportion at least to the number 
of these students enrolled on such campuses. 



^ Texas Academic Library Statistics , 1978-79. 
6 Texas Public Library Statistics for 1979. 
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II'h about time that we are to lace thia problem ol Lnmi 1 1 t c- lent 
I i bra y reaources for minority atudouta In higher education. The minority 
atudt-nta themselves and foreign government ageneieH uhould not he the onea 
Lo provide tor tbta apcc.ial library nervlce to oar Aaian American students. 

MR. JOSEY: Thank you very much, Mr. Wan. 

1 wonder if the panel lias one question for Mr. Wan. I'm Limiting it 
to just one question. 

DR. CHANG: Mr. Chairman? 

MR. JOSEY: Yes. 

DR. CHANG: In the interest of time ~ and I promise it will be a 
very brief comment — 1 do share very much the concern expressed by Mr. 
Wan that there is a need to have a needs assessment study for the Asian 
American. It's right that no needs assessment study has ever been done in 
this country for the Asian American. 

So in view of that, the national body, the National Commission should 
be very much concerned in that. So I'd like to go on the record hereto 
appreciate the support from our Chairman, Mr. Benton, and Executive Direc- 
tor Bearman, because that support we are doing a needs assessment study 
for Asian Americans. But unfortunately, due to the limited scope of the 
study it is only confined to the public library system and librarians. We 
hope in the future we will be able to include the academic library system. 

I also would like to take the opportunity to thank you for the sup- 
port of the -- obviously from the Task Force and the wonderful NCLIS staff, 
particularly Ruby. She's sitting there. She's the one - yes — that gets 
aU the things going. So I'd just < M-e to let you know that the Commission 
is very much concerned with the v of the Asian American users. 

We hope the study will be completed sometime this fall. At that 
time I'll make sure a copy of the report will be sent to you. Thank you. 

MR. JOSEY: Thank you, Dr. Chang, and Mr. Wan. 

In deference to the Chairman, we would like to have him ask a ques- 
tion or comment. 

MR. BENTON: I just wanted to make just one very brief comment and 
then ask a question. 
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I -« In tact, right alter the White House Con ! e renee — wont on a 
tour ol tho branch libraries In Chicago. An yon perhaps remember, I'eggy 
Sullivan until vory recently wan tho head ol the branch public, libraries of 
Chicago • 

And I remember especially vIh 1 1 iiif; one of the branch librarian In 
Chinatown and Boeing some ol tho elderly Chinese patrons of that branch 
library who did not speak any English, reading the Chinese newspapers and 
other periodicals and materials. And it really seemed to me that that was 
the community library serving at its most basic, because otherwise these 
people were really cut off from the outside world, and this was really per- 
forming a fundamental service, which if they did not have those materials 
in that branch library, it would be very difficult. 1 mean they would be 
lacking the connection with the rest of the world. 

So 1 was very impressed with that particular service of the branch 
library in Chinatown. And that sticks in ray mind as being very basic. 

Now, the question I have for you is this: I don't know whether this 
is still going on, but for many months approximately 15,000 immigrants from 
Southeast Asia and Vietnam in particular were coming into this country. 
Many of these immigrants, I'm sure, did not speak English. 

That means we've had several hundred thousand immigrants from South- 
east Asia and Vietnam in particular, and I'm just wondering what attention 
is being given to, or how are the needs of these new arrivals from South- 
east Asia being met through the libraries? What thoughts do you have about 
this that we might address? Because this again is a very basic problem 
that I don't think is being given much attention, 

MR. WAN: Yes. It's generally been estimated there's about 60,000 
Southeast Asian refugees in the state of Texas, mostly concentrated in the 
coastal area around Houston and in Dallas. 

MR. BENTON: Yes. The struggle with the shrimps and the fishing and 

so on. 

MR. WAN: And they are real desperate as to even dare to meet the 
challenge of the Ku Klux Klan, even in direct confrontation with them, 
because they have to make a living. They are not afraid of the Ku Klux 
Klan or those who come in their way, because they're in a free enterprise 
system and they want to, you know, to prove themselves to be good 
Americans. 



MR. BENTON: Right. 
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MK. WAN: And their iierdn In Kriirral I don't believe havr Im-i-ii well 
taken rate ol .-im hit- <ih I 1 1)1. ir h'd .lit' concerned. On many ol the rampum-. 
thru- air V lc*t ii.naffit* tvlnr.<'<'" n irriMit 1 mm I k rant n . They an- I i y I nr. h* >'.ei 
a device »>» r. (, l ' ,omr t-cint-^il ion In order to \\o ahead In a t roe noddy. 

Ami they air, an 1 said, j'.imh? rn 1 i y regarded mm I ore I r," students. 
Thoy arc no longer foreign, unlesn America In prepared to deport, them innnr 
day and fiend tliem back Lo Vietnam. And thoy arc here. Thoy are |.ai t ol 
ins. And we have U> do something i <>r them. And that why there's a iiccm!. 

Now, the publLc libraries — they have something. Hut their atten- 
tion has been mostly to Mexican Americans because Texan has a large popula 
lion ol Mexican Americans. And they are going 1" the right direction, lint 
there's Hi III a need to help these Asian Americans. And many of them are 
ethnic Chinese, so they do read the Chinese language. 

Recently in the city of Houston they have started three duncse Ian 
guagu papers. And two of them are published by recent Vietnamese Immi- 
grants. So there is a dire need for language materials. And how are we 
going to meet their needs as librarians? That's the question I'd like to 
pose to everyone here. Thank you. 

MR. JOSKY: Thank you. 

Okay. We will defer to Ms. Wu. And this is the last question, 
because of time. 

MS. WU: Mr. Benton's question reminds me that I was going to ask you 
if there is any leadership that comes from the Texas State Library Agency 
which would help to provide the services and serve the needs of these new 
immigrants? 

MR. WAN: Not that I'm aware of, that they have any specific program 
directed to them. They may have something being planned which I am not 
aware of. 

MS. WU: Because under the new Refugee Act, there's a lot of money, a 
big appropriation to assist the Indochinese refugee, as well as the refugee 
from other countries. 

MR. WAN: Yes. I can investigate. I'll look into that and see what 
the situation is. 

MR. JOSEY: All right, Thank you very much. 

And our next speaker is Ms. Cynthia Jenkins from the Queens borough 
Public Library, Queens County, New York. 
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STATEMENT OF 
CYNTHIA JENKINS 
QUEENSBOROUGH PUBLIC LIBRARY, NEW YORK 

MS. JENKINS: My name is Cynthia Jenkins. And I am the branch 
librarian of the Rochdale Branch Library of the Queens borough Public 
Library system. I am one of the founders of the New York Black Librarians 1 
Caucus, and I am a recently elected member of the Council of the American 
Library Association. 

Mr. Chairman, I am delighted to have this opportunity to appear 
before the National Commission on Libraries and Information Science Task 
Force on Cultural Minorities. As a branch librarian in one of the largest 
cities in America, I would like to say that the inner city, whether it is 
New York City, Chicago, Los Angeles, Baltimore, or yes, even here in San 
Francisco, the Black, urban poor find themselves daily surrounded by educa- 
tional, political and social insitutions that have very little, if any, 
relevance to their problems, their needs and thexr lifestyles. 

To the inner city resident, the library has just been one more insti- 
tution whose purpose and rationale is both meaningless and unknown and 
whose services as a consequence have been directed to a very well-educated 
book-oriented, middle-class and upper-class elite. The library information 
imbalance which exists in the ghetto is perhaps more evident than the one 
which exists in the larger culture for Black people. 

But both are nevertheless jarring examples of professional negligence 
and white indifference. 

Of course, since the late 1960's and the early 1' some large 

urban library systems have begun to respond to the nst . - the Black urban 
poor. However, this response has come about primarily because of one 
thing: federal funds. You and I know that Reaganomicu is now cutting off 
federal funds. And with this cut-off of federal funds, you and I know that 
the large library systems and the large library urban institutions will cut 
off library and information services to the Black urban poor. 

My desire to appear before you th* ening is to ask you, as the 
National Comission on Libraries and Info .ion Science in this country to 
make it clear to libraries all across the country taat when the federal 
funds no, mat library and information services in the ghetto must not go; 
because poor people seem to have very little political power to influence 
the needed change in their communities , it appears as though library insti- 
tutions, like other institutions in our society will wish to treat these 
people differently or ignore them altogether. 
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I would like to remind the Commission that it has a solemn duty to 
put forth a message to the libraries of this country in your report that is 
due in June of 1982. And that is to remind the library administrators in 
the inner cities that their urban populations are becoming increasingly 
Black, and that they must begin to respon; to these populations in the 
urban centers, for it is this new population that is increasingly taking 
over the city that will be the population to support the large urban 
libraries in our cities in the future, or there will be no support for 
urban libraries . 

As a Democratic leader in Queens county, I am personally familiar 
with the political process. And I know that the Commission has outstand- 
ing, sophisticated people who are also knowledgeable about the political 
process. And you know that unless the people that are living in a juris- 
diction do not support an institution that is mainly supported on tax 
dollars, and unless the people who live in a jurisdiction are not served by 
that institution that is mainly supported by tax dollars, then you and I 
know that this institution will die. 

We must not let the public library die in the urban centers of 
America. The public library is needed more than ever to bring information, 
not only to those who are inf ormationally deprived or the information-poor, 
but also to bring inf ormation to those who are inf ormationally advantaged, 
and the information-rich for this is important to a democratic society, for 
a well-informed society will ensure a continued democratic society. 

The outreach services that began in the 60 f s that are unfortunately 
still experiments in the 1980 f s should now become part and parcel of the 
ongoing library information services of public library systems in this 
country. While we welcome the federal aid Chat initiated these programs in 
the f 60 f s and continue them until this day, we must begin to be certain 
that thess programs are part of the ongoing programs of library services, 
so that when federal funds are cut off these programs are not eliminated. 

Black people have been deprived of information in their communities 
for too long. Lack of information cannot help but contribute to feelings 
of powerlessness , and certainly does nothing to prevent the growing use of 
violence as a logical and ready response. 

I am certain that the members of the Commission's Cultural Minority 
•/;. si f orce, the members of the Commission, and the members of the American 
, t f Association do not want to see any more use of violence in our 
a,;,rf:y, for too orach violence has spawned the resurgence of the Ku Klux 
■;*<v r * and other violent groups that will create another holocaust. 



We welcome the community information referral program that was 
started by Clara Jones and others across the country., for the community 
information programs provided survival information for those in the inner 
cities . 

In some communities, the community information referral programs will 
fold up because of the cut-off of federal funds. Therefore, we must be 
certain that their survival information, which is so important to Black and 
poor communities in our nation, should not be eliminated. 

Therefore, once again I call upon you to be certain that the message 
is made loud and clear to those who administer and control our public 
Libraries that this should not happen. 

I am also concerned about the selling of information in libraries. 

Of course, this is known as computerized reference services in some 

quarters. And for those who do not have the money to pay for computerized 

literature searches, they are doomed to continue to be information-poor. 

We must provide a mechanism for these people to have access to compu- 
terized infoimation, just as we make a way for the poor and disinherited to 
have access to the public schools and public education here in America. I 
equate free public library service with free public education. Both are 
essential. And I call upon the National Commission's Task Force and the 
Commission itself to be certain that the public library remain a free pub- 
lic educational agency for all the people of our country. 

I would like to thank you for giving me this opportunity to appear 
before you. I would like to also thank the National Commission on Librar- 
ies and Information Science for appointing the Task Force on Cultural 
Minorities; for in many years that the Commission has been established, it 
has been my opinion that the Commission has been more concerned about net- 
works than concerned about people — than concerned about information to 
people . 

The appointment of the Task Force and these hearings, to me, serve as 
a first step to eliminating the imbalance that the Commission has had in 
terms of focusing almost exclusively on networks and not being concerned 
about people. 

I look forward to reading the Task Force on Cultural Minorities' 
report after it has been produced in June of 1982. 

Once again, I thank you. 



MR. JOSEY: Thank you, Ms. Jenkins. 



One question of Ms. Jenkins? 

I think you f ve been very clear and articulate. 

MR. BENTON: Mr. Chairman, just one quick comment, not a question. 
MR. JOSEY: Just a comment. One comment. 

MR. BENTON: I am delighted that you f re enthusiastic about Clara 
Jones 1 program in Detroit. As you, I'm sure are aware, she is a member of 
our Commission, and in no small part because of that, we have established a 
Community Information Referral Task Force, which you're probably aware of, 
in addition to this one. That Task Force is in full swing and trying to 
define and pioneer the articulation of the best experience in community in- 
formation referral outreach, so that that is another dimension of our Com- 
mission, one of our four major task forces, of which this is one; and the 
Community Information Referral Task Force is another. 

So that carries on further your points about service to people, as 
opposed to — or in contrast with the previous emphases. 

MR. JOSEY: All right. Thank you very much. Our next speaker is 
Mr. Richard Chabran, the librarian of the Chicano Studies Research Center, 
University of California. Mr. Richard Chabran? 

I guess he hasn't arrived yet, so we now move to Mr. William Miles, 
the Assistant Deputy — oh, I'm sorry I overlooked Mr. Ayala. 

We'll have Mr. John L. Ayala, Asssistant Professor and librarian of 
the Learning Resources Division in Long Beach City College. I'm sorry, 
John. 

STATEMENT OF 
JOHN AYALA 
LONG BEACH CITY COLLEGE 



MR. AYALA: Thank you, E.J. 

My name is John Ayala. I'm Assistant Professor, Long Beach City 
College. I'm in charge of the Pacific Coast Campus Library of Long Beach 
City College. I've been a professor-librarian there for ten years. 

My campus is an inner city campus. The major minority groups of that 
inner city campus are the Hispanics , Blacks and Asians. So I have quite a 
broad background in serving those groups. 



I'd like to thank the Cultural Minority Task Force for asking me to 
make comments here tonight. I think what I have to say is a very simple 
comment, or very simple comments. 

My background specifically, when it comes to serving the Hispanics, 
is that I have been a member of the Advisory Board for Library Science for 
the California State University at Fullerton for the Mexican American Li- 
brary Science Program; I was chairman of the committee to recruit Mexican 
American librarians; vice-chairman of the Chicano Task Force of the ^ Ameri- 
can Library Association; and I'm a past president of Reforma. That's the 
national association of Spanish speaking librarians. And I'm also a 
founding member of Reforma. My name is on the incorporation papers. 

I've also been a member of various California Library Association 
committees and the Council, and also a member of various committees and 
advisory boards for the American Library Association. So I just wanted to 
establish my credentials so you'll know where I'm coming from. 

I also have a second master's degree in public administration. So I 
have some background in what I'm going to speak about. 

I think you're all aware of the great explosion of Hispanic popula- 
tion across the country, and that's no, just the Mexican Americans in the 
southwest, but also the Cubans in the southeast and the Puerto Ricans also 
in the southeast and the northeast, and throughout the midwest the great 
mix of Latin population. 

The Census itself has said that we now comprise officially some 15 
million Hispanics throughout the nation. And that's without counting the 3 
million Puerto Ricans in the commonwealth of Puerto Rico which is also part 
of the United States right now. So that brings it up to about 18 million. 

And then when you get down to the illegal population of Latinos — 
not only Mexican Americans, but also people from Central America and South 
America here illegally — they are estimated to be some 2 million. 

So you have officially 15 million of us, and unofficially, somewhere 
around 20 million of us. So whatever you want to take, it's fine with me. 
But you have to service those 20 million people somewhere along the line. 

As of now we comprise about one percent of the library population 
when it comes to librarians. That's in the Hispanic population. We have 
had several programs to address that need, the several programs being the 
Mexican American Library Science Program at Cal State, Fullerton where I 
was an advisor and also a professor in the program; and also the GLISA 
Program; that's a graduate library program at Arizona where Dr. Trejo, Dr. 
Arnulfo Trejo was the director of that program. 



Now, those two programs between them turned out somewhere around 100 
librarians. But as you know, federal funding has been terminated in that 
area. So we're no longer turning those out. We're turning out, here and 
there, a few Hispanic librarians under fellowships and scholarships, but 
not — nothing to the degree that was done before. 

I think the need is there, especially when you take a look again at 
our population. We have to turn out more Hispanic librarians. We need 
people who are cognizant of the needs of the Hispanics, who were born and 
brought up in this country, and who have the background and the language, 
who are bilingual, who can serve our population; and again, our exploding 
population. 

What I'm recommending that the Commission do, the Task Force do, is 
that onTe, they recommend to the Government that programs li ke GLISA be 
refunded or re-established and that they carry on with some continuity, 
that they don't end after one or two or three, or whatever, four years; 
t hat these programs continue and that other programs be established in 
other parts of the country. 

The GLISA program served Hispanics. In other words, they brought 
people from all over the country from different ethnic groups within the 
Hispanics, they brought people who were Latins from Colombia and who were 
living in the United States, Latins from Cuba who were living in the United 
States, and Mexican Americans. It was a mixed program. But the bulk of 
the members of that program were Mexican Americans, simply because it was 
established in the southwest. 

What I'm saying is that we should have a program like GLISA serving 
Mexican Americans, and maybe a program in the southeast serving Cubans, and 
another one in the northeast serving the Puerto Ricans, because those are 
the major groups, but not to forget our other Latin American brethren. But 
there has to b e some continuity, and there has to be some way of estab- 
lishin g a program that will serve all of us, and not just se gme nts of us. 

I think, too, we of Reforma — and I'm not speaking for Reforma 
officially - we of Reforma have our commitment, and we're working to get 
scholarships out of states and other organizations to produce more Hispanic 
librarians. And I think we have to do our part, too, but we believe that 
the government, the federal government, which has been such a great help in 
getting more Hispanic librarians for us, can also do that. And we believe 
that the Commission has that influence, and we are thankful that the Task 
Force is willing to listen to that. 

I want one other thing. Since I have a master's in public adminis- 
tration, one of the things that I've seen being a professional, is that I 
rose to a certain level and I stayed there. But now that I've attained my 
second master's in public administration, I see that I'm starting to move 
again professionally. 
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What I see is there has to be some — besides just producing MLS's, 
Hispanic MLS's, we have to have some continuing education programs for the 
His panic librarians that specifically meet theiiTneeds and specifically 
meeting the needs of the Hispanic community — some kind of middle manage- 
ment t raining that would be on going — not necessarily another degree pro- 
iTamT~as 1 did on my own, but something that would give them a certificate 
Iha Twould say, "These people have studied and are cognizant of middle man- 
agement techn iques and are ready to serve the Hispanic population at this 
level/' 

This would give them some recognition and make them more employable 
and more promotable. It's very simple. 

Bu t again, this has to be done, not just in one spot in the country, 
it has to be done all over the country. And it has to be done so it will 
serve a ll the various groups within the Hispanic population, within the 
Hispanic professional population, 

I think those are the bulk of my remarks. Again, I'd like to thank 
the Commission for listening. 

I have one other thing that's close to my heart, because my wife is 
in information and referral here in the state of California. And I've seen 
information and referral programs that I think are commendable. But I find 
that most information and referral programs are geared to the English 
speaking. 

And I live in an area in southern California where the major ethnic 
groups are Hispanic and Asian, and "Hispanic" meani ng that they speak Span^ 
ish . And so when they want some information and referral, they aren t able 
to get it, because the information and referral is not mult i-cultural, it's 
not multi-lingual. I believe it should be. I don't believe in mono-lin- 
gual, because it's not a mono-lingual country. 

I grew up in an Asian neighborhood. I have an advantage of being 
able to relate to Asians. And I work very well with them. And I see that 
the Asians have the eame problem as the Hispanics have, especially the 
Vietnamese; that when they want information, information and referral, they 
can't get it. There's no way. They have to take somebody with them, or 
they have to have somebody call for them to get the information on the 
phone. And there's alwayr> something lost in translation. 

And so I would like to recommend that the Commission do something 
about that to make sure or to advise or whatever that these information and 
referral services be made multi-cultural and multi-lingual, that they serv- 
ice the true population of the country, rather than what it is supposedly 
thought that the population is. 
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In other words, most people seem to think that once you're here you 
should learn to speak English. But a lot of people don't have that oppor- 
tunity, and many of those people, as in my family, will never speak Eng- 
lish, because they live in communities that are only mono-lingual. They 
live within a Hispanic community where there's only one language spoken. 
They don't need to go out in the greater world where English is spoken. 

And I i that again with the Asian communities, especially where I 
was brought up and where I'm living now. 

Thank you very much. 

MR. JOSEY: Thank you, John. 

We will have to forego our questions because I have about eleven more 
people who are scheduled to speak. And in order to get through this — you 
know, we're scheduled to get out of this room by 10:00. But I doubt that 
we can. I'm sorry we cannot engage the speakers in a dialogue, especially 
if they have been as provocative as John Ayala and the others have been. 
So we will have to now forego our questions. 

I have to ask the forthcoming speakers if they would sort of keep 
their remarks to no longer than five minutes. And of course, if you would 
leave your prepared remarks with Ruby Woods-Robinson before you leave. 

Our next speaker is Mr. Richard Chabran, if he has arrived. 

If not, we'll go on to Mr. William Miles from the Buffalo and Erie 
County Public Library. 

MR. BENTON: Just while he's coming up, the Community Information 
Referral Task Force is considering the multi-lingual aspect Tony just men- 
tioned, so that there is some focus on this multi-lingual dimension by our 
Task Force. 

STATEMENT OF 
WILLIAM MILES 
BUFFALO AND ERIE COUNTY PUBLIC LIBRARY 

MR. MILES: I'm sorry that I don't have more time, because I do have 
more than five minutes of conversation. But I'll try to be as brief as 
possible. But I hope I come within five minutes. , 

MR. JOSEY: Have a seat, because we are recording. 

MR. MILES: Okay. This ie really not my style. I hate to sit down. 
I like to stand up. But I will, for you. 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the Task Force on Cultural Minorities, my 
name Is Bill Miles, Assistant Deputy Director with the Buffalo and Krle 
County Public Library. I am pleased and happy to have this opportunity to 
appear before this illustrious group. 

1 am quite concerned that we may be reaching a very decisive and 
destructive time In the lives of all of us. It seems quite clear that a 
treacherous and destructive theme is being outlined for Blacks and other 
ethnic minorities in this country by the new leadership. The orchestration 
has been put together, the conductors are in place, and the orchestra is 
ready to play; 20 percent cuts to public libraries, 25 percent cuts to 
school libraries, cuts in LSCA, Title I, cuts in aid to education are 
already part of that theme. 

All of the above surely requires a close and analytical observation 
by all Black and other ethnic people. It is a treacherous theme, and Black 
and poor folks who are concerned about their survival need to be quite con- 
cerned here. These things will require close observation because they are 
designed to trade progress for regression, to trade people-oriented pro- 
grams for machine-readable programs. They are designed to reduce the num- 
ber of Black and other ethnic minorities entering the profession. They are 
designed to close down branch libraries and substitute absolutely nothing 
in their place. 

They are designed to create an information-less population . That 
population that I'm referring to are the ethnic minorities and the urban 
poor • 

A professional obligation is being traded off for high energy and 
high budgeted automation at the expense of ethnic people and the poor. The 
struggle to create a society free of racism and prejudice is no longer im- 
portant. Ethnic and poor are no longer important. 

So for the sake of time, I will try to be very concise and very 
brief. I'm going to try to create some concerns about personnel. After 
attending the Black Caucus meeting last Saturday evening, one of my big 
fears was confirme . The new faces in the audience were not as apparent as 
I thought they should be. In the past five years, either the new faces are 
not coming to ALA, or they just aren't in the profession. 

I am positive that, the profession, the people in the profession, are 
not making all-out efforts to train, recruit or hold ethnic people in the 
profession. In other words, the library schools aren't recruiting and 
training; the public and academic and special libraries, I believe, are 
very happy with it being that way because they don't have to hire. 
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When a Black or other ethnic minority retires or moves on, there is 
no one to replace him or her. 

Now, to me this la quite racist and the equal employment opportunity 
slogan is about as equal as the German mark with the U.S. dollar. 

Here's what I recommend: I recommend that the federal and state li- 
brary agencies get on the ball and do a job on enforcing existing laws of 
equal employment in public, private and academic libraries; that no library 
system receiving anything from the federal or state agency can continue re- 
ceiving such moneys unless a percentage of professional positions are 
available, actively recruited, and filled by Blacks and other ethnic minor- 
ities . 

At the present rate of regression, we will be back to a white profes- 
sion in a decade. 

Further, library schools should be stripped of their accreditation if 
they do not meet some minority recruitment obligations suggested by the ALA 
Black Caucus or whomsoever there should be to suggest these. Okay. 

My other concern has to do with money, materials and resources. When 
all of us were receiving large LSCA allocations supposedly to create spe- 
cial collections of material — some of us created those. Some of us did 
not. Publishers were very happy to produce material. 

The mood has changed. So have the publishers. So have the adminis- 
strations of public, private, and academic libraries, and professional 
associations. There needs to be laws that will be enforced completely on 
an academic and state and national level, specifically saying that moneys 
earmarked for materials must be spent on a percentage basis to reflect 
minority needs in particular areas. 

Publishers should be put on notice that if they can't produce materi- 
als to support ethnic obligations, that they will be disqualified from fed- 
eral or state moneys in other areas. 

Minorities cannot let branches be closed and other services be termi- 
nated without some approved and some acceptable substitute, such as bookmo- 
biles. They have to be put there for people to use. What is happening is 
that people are closing down branches, and they are closing these places up 
because they have low circulation, because they aren't viable. 

All of us know that the urban branches have problems because of ne- 
glect, that they have not been receiving the proper kinds of allocations to 
begin'wirh, that when it drops off they close with the excuse that they are 
not producing. Well, they can't produce if they don't have the money. 



The uting in on! And every library adminuitrator from the mate 
level down, from the national level clown, 1'rom the local level, ohoulcl he 
put on notice that when they are clotting down facilities Tor the urban 
poor, that something is going to be put back there, or they don't receive 
moneys from state aid and from other sources. This is an absolute necessi- 
ty, because poor people are being put Into one of the most treacherous 
tricks imaginable. 

Now, I'm trying to stay within my time limit, E.J. But there are 
some other things that need to be said. 

Moneys, funding, which is crucial — there are only two dogs on the 
pond, money and politics. All of you on this illustrious committee realize 
that. Correct, David? We all know this. 

When we have no money, we. can't do anything about bringing new people 
into the profession, we can't keep up our collections, and we can't meet 
our total obligations. 

I am saying — and I strongly recommend to you — that money, any 
kind of source, should be looked at very clearly, and people should not be 
able to attract money as they have in the past to do innovative programming 
anr come back like Irving Gaines and say, "Oh, this went down the tube." 
II they have the audacity to aclmiU this, and they have taken the money for 
20 years, there should be some retribution made on the part o. c that library 
system. 

What I'm saying is that it's high time that minorities, poor folk 
receive what they pay for without having to always end up getting the axe 
in the back by some person that says, "I am a liberal (last year) to get 
the money, and now I am a conservative (this year)." 

What I am saying to you, ladies and gentlemen, money is the key to 
our problem. My concern is perpetuating a good library structure, perpetu- 
ating a good library structure with Black and other ethnic minorities par- 
ticipating in it, without the excuse that we don't have the money, there- 
fore we can't recruit, we can't program, we can't provide services, there- 
fore that leaves you out. 

It fs very simple. It is very conclusive. Everyone in here under- 
stands it. We have to be more concerned about people programming and 
people and professionals to perpetuate this library structure that we are 
all a part of. If not, I'm sure CBS, NBC, AT and T, the United Press and 
the Associated Press can do a much better job of telling our people what to 
do, where to do it, and where to go. 



I do not. wanL Lo inn*. Loo much time, be i\ tune I can La lk for Lwo mol t* 
honifi. I appreciate the time. But. I am quite concerned about in;. And I 
am .suit 1 that you understand what. I'm Maying. And I really do appreciate 
your time*. Thank you very much. 

MR. JOSKY: Thank you, Mr. ML 1 en . 

L 1 LI now turn to Ms. Miriam Crawford t roni the Temple University 
LI brary . 

STATEMENT OF 
MLRIAM CRAWFORD 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 



MS. CRAWFORD : Speaking as an individual librarian who is also a mem- 
ber ot the Counci l of the American Library Association, I am pleased to 
have the opportunity to commend the National Commission for the organiza- 
tion of this Task Force. 

I wish to urge the Task Force and NCLIS to concentrate a good portion 
of their energies on increased support for library service to minority 
groups . 

I have recently been doing research on the numbers of librarians who 
provide service to minorities and on the number of minority librarians 
themselves. One of the unfortunate signs of inequality in our system that 
has been made clear to me in my research is the fact that of the four na- 
tional minority groups or races recognized in U.S. Census report, only one 
group is able to find employment in at least the same proportion as their 
percentage in the total population. 

The same pattern of under-representation of minorities exists among 
librarians. Only Asian Americans have found positions as librarians beyond 
their percentage in the general population. Black people, persons of His- 
panic origin, and particularly Native Americans are not being provided with 
library service by enough of the minority brothers and sisters who would be 
most responsive to their needs. 

These minorities have not been recruited nor found positions in the 
library pre jssion in anything close to their proportion in the general 
population. We do not yet have 1980 census figures available, but in 1970, 
all of the non-white librarians in the United States comprised only eight 
percent of all librarians in the country, while non-white library assist- 
ants and attendants made up ten percent of that level of employee, indica- 
tive of the higher rate of minority hiring at lower levels of employment. 



Minority groups thru cons 1 1 lui.nl more than 12 percent ol the popula- 
tion, by lar t tu* lar>',e.!sL >\i oup be I in; L ho Black population. K y 19/V I he 
Buieau <>1 Labor Statistics nays that the percentage of non-white llhraM.nu; 
had I nr loaned lo <).H percent. This you will recall In the period during 
which federal. vvy,u la 1 1 ons and at 1 i rmaL Ive action attempts amon« 
professional groups were expected Lo stimulate the hlriuj.', of minority 
employees. 

Thai small increase In the rec.ru ItinenL find hiring; of minority librar- 
ians Is now reported Lo have leveled off, and may be dropping again as lr- 
brary budgets are curtailed, and the shopworn rule of "last hired, first 
fired" takes its toil again of recently hired minorities/ 

Moreover, while we do not yet have exact Census figures for the end 
oi this past decade, many sources tell us that the minority population has 
increased considerably. it should also be noted that the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics report of the proportion of non-white librarians does not apply 
to all kinds of libraries. 

For instance, a survey of the membership of the Special Libraries 
Association in 1979 Indicates that probably no more than 5.2 ^oreeui. of 
those who work in special libraries come from a minority group. 

What all of these figures point to is the need to restore the federal 
programs that for a few years provided special support for the recruitment 
and training of librarians from minority groups. While I would not deny 
the contributions made by a few white librarians to library service to 
minorities, unless the minority group members also see those of their own 
group among the professionals attempting to provide library service, many 
potential patrons will not turn to the library for the varieties of assist- 
ance that could be useful to them. 

There have been small gains made in the size of the minority librar- 
ian population. But to make any substantial impact on library service to 
the non-white population — and this is for the most part a population 
whose information needs are the most compelling, to enable them to raise 
their standard of living — then the numbers of minority librarians must be 
greatly increased. 

Without the restoration of federal funds for this purpose, there will 
be no progress towards that goal. 

MR. JOSEY: Thank you very much. 

MS. CRAWFORD: I'd like to make just one comment. In presenting 
this I don't assume that many of the members of this Task Force and the 
Commission don't know the facts. But I think it was important to read them 
into the record. 



MR - JOSF.Y : Tli.ml'. y<>n "j'.a < 



dim m »xl s|M'.i1ut Is Mia . .Imly Yi.ii)', the libra.' •r. -.1 t In* Asian Coimmi 
life y 1,1 ry o t Oak 1 and . 

STATKMKNT OK 
JUDY YLINC 

ASIAN COMMUNITY LIBRARY, OAKLAND 1MIBLLC LIBRARY 



MS. YUNC: Good evening. My name Is Judy Yunj',. I'm the branch 
librarian of the Asian liranch ot the Oakland Public Library System. The 
Ah] an Branch Library was started in 1975 with a Federal Library Services 
and Count ruction Act grant and has a collection of 30,000 titles in Asian 
languages. The library also specializes in English materials on Asian and 
Asian American subjects. Prior to my work at the Asian Library I was the 
head librarian of the Chinatown Branch Library in San Francisco, and Asso- 
ciate Keillor of Fast-West Chinese American Journal. 

1 welcome this opportunity to address the Task Force on Cultural 
Minorities on the library needs of Asian Americans and hope that my input 
will be of help in the formulation of a federal policy which will better 
meet those needs. To expedite communication on this matter, 1 wish to com- 
ment on each of the five broad areas as outlined in your news release of 
March 12th. 

Materials and resources : There are approximately two million Asians 
living in the United States; yet, there are but a handfel of public librar- 
ies with adequate collections to meet their needs. The first surge of 
Asian immigrants came in the 1850 f s with the arrival of the Chinese during 
the California Cold Rush. They were soon followed by the Japanese, and 
after World War II, by the Filipinos and Koreans, and of late, the Indo- 
chinese. For many of these immigrants, there is a crying need for litera- 
ture and information in their native languages and for English learning 
materials, things they should be able to find in their public library, but 
often do not. For their children and grandchildren born and raised in the 
United States, there should be library materials on their cultural heritage 
and on the history and literature of Asians in America, but there often are 
none. Considering that three-fifths of the world's population speak and 
read an Asian language, it is appalling to see that most public libraries 
who have foreign language collections do not carry liter, ".ure in Asian 
languages. 

Personnel : Ideally, bilingual/bicultural personnel should be avail- 
able in libraries to serve the Asian clientele, but this is impossible at 
this point because of the small number of Asians in the public libraries. 
Most of the Asian librarians can be found in the academic libraries only. 
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There is, therefore, a n.^cl to recruit such needeu personnel through 
affirmative action program.'.. , Libraries, especially those in areas with 
high concentrations of Asians, t;houL be er) .ouraged, if not required, to 
conduct workshops that would sensit 1 '. i their staff to the library needs of 
Asian Americans and nc* th^se nee<^ ay be met. 

Programs: Foret-ojr of importance in serving the Asian patron is a 
relevant collection. Olher vir i includ" an efficient information and re- 
ferral service and an ictive , ■ r reach program. Cooperation with Asian com- 
munity agencies and tfc . media v .1 help to keep a library's information and 
referal file up-to-daf and the library's resources foremost in the mind of 
the Asian community. 

Other programs that: I have u3?d in serving the Asian community 
include bilingual stow hours and tlass visits, tutorial services, book 
lists, pat Klci pation la cv^umun* ty events, programs of interest to the Asian 
community in the library, bookmobile stops m the community, an active 
Friends of the Asian Libr ry, Mid constant preys releases of the library's 
activities in the med.a. 

Funding and needs : For lack of funds, lack of staff expertise, lack 
of consciousness or lack i x. community pressure, public libraries have not 
been successful in meet_< ; + he library needs of Asian Americans. 

The Latin American Library and the Asian Branch Library in Oakland 
were only made pos ib] »? through the initiation of Oakland Public Library 
and the financial support of the Fedtfial Government. No other public li- 
brary could afford to duplicate these two library services, especially in 
light of today's budt^ deficits at the local levels. There is, therefore, 
a need for the Faderal Government to encourage such services by providing 
funding and professional assistance. 

I have always felt that libraries, despite all their good intentions, 
will only oegin to 6€.;ve the Asian patron when the government requires it, 
or when the government does it for them. By the former, I mean enforceable 
legislation or laws. By the latter, I mean that the government funds these 
services or operates an acquisition and processing center that provides the 
needed materials and resources to all libraries designed to serve the Asian 
patron. 

Here I concluded ray comments on how library services to the Asian 
American community can be improved. If I can be of further assistance, 
please don't hesitate to let me know. And you are all welcome to come and 
visit the Asian Branch Library at Ninth and Broadway Streets in Oakland 
Chinatown. 
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I'd also like to respond to Mr. Benton's question about Indochinese, 
services to them in libraries. We do serve many of the Vietnamese, but 
some Laotians and Cambodians, with not only literature in their own lan- 
guage, which is now readily available from publishers in the United States, 
but also intensive English as a Second Language materials in terras of books 
and cassettes that are available also through a number of publishers local- 
ly. 

And Lhe Department of Education as well as the Center for Applied 
Linguistics have made available many useful sources and lists and bibliog- 
raphies for libraries to use. However, I've been unsuccessful in finding 
any Federal funds to help hire staff to continue buying more materials for 
this increasing population among the Asians. Thank you. 

MR. JOSEY: Thank you very much, Ms. Yung. 

Our next speaker is Ms. Rhonda Abrams . Is Ms. Abrams here? 

STATEMENT CF 
RHONDA ABRAMS 
ANTI-DEFAMATION LEAGUE OF 6 ' NAI B'RITH 



MS. ABRAMS: Good evening. I'm Rhonda Abraics, the Regional Director 
of the Anti-Defamation League. 

I would first of all like to thank the Library Commission for provid- 
ing me with this opportunity to speak before you today. I am not speaking 
today as a librarian or as a;, expert on literature, neither of which I am, 
but as a representative of the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. 

As you may know, the AJDL is a 68-year-old human rights organization 
formed to advance good will and mutual understanding among all Americans, 
and to combat discrimination against Jews and other religious, racial and 
ethnic groups. 

We've come a long way from the days of "Look, Jane, look" and "Run, 
Sp t run." That was the generation that h^d the image of the two-child 
famil', the two-car garage, with the blonde dog, the blonde parents, blonde 
children and a generally blonde life. 

For some years now, authors and publishers have begun to talk about 
city kids, street kids, Black kids, and that's good— but it is only a 
beginning. And that is, of course, why we are here today. 
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This session, I was told its topic is: "How librarians seek ways to 
address and satisfy the needs of minorities." 

Now, I hope I'm not out of place by questioning the \ jry assumption 
underlying that statement. Is it only to satisfy the needs of the minori- 
ties that there should be in our books and other materials positive images 
about minorities? Ig it not the need, whether recognized or not, of the 
general society that these positive images of minorities be tramsmitted to 
youri;v r and older readers? 

Multi-cultural, cultural pluralism, cultural mosaic, whatever term 
you will — that is what our society is, and that is what our books should 
reflect. This nation is a composite of people from scores of nations, eth 
nic, religious and racial groups. We no longer are as we were in those 
days of "Run, Spot, run." We no longer say "Forget your heritage. Cut 
yourself off from your roots." 

We say instead that all of us will be richer if we all know and 
rejoice in our separate traditions. And at the same time, let's try to 
strengthen our common roots and mutual goals. 

Looking over the description of the session, I was bothered by some- 
thing else, What do we mean by "minorities"? Do we mean only Blacks, 
Chicanos, Native Americans, Hispanics? Does one's socio-economic orienta- 
tion or color define one as a minority? For the Jew, it is an incredible 
leap to be placed among the majority. And there are many other white eth- 
nic groups who do not consider themselves, nor are they considered by soci 
ety, to be among the majority. 

Studies have shown that attitudes of white and Third World children 
towards themselves and towards each other improved after studying racial 
heritage and culture. Another study found that children who read about 
Black history were more convinced that Blacks and whites were equal than 
were those who had not read about Black history. These studies, by the 
way, were compiled in an article by Patricia Campbell and Jan Wirtenberg. 

If this is true for Black children and Black history, then we would 
a&eurue that the same would hold true for children studying and learning 
about other groups. It is for this reason that L'ae ADL has a program of 
developing multi-ethnic materials, such as our newest film strip series. 
That series Is entitled "The American Family," and it consists of 12 film 
strips about families and their ethnic traditions, including (to name but 
few): Polish, Greek, German, Puerto Rican, et cetera. I have given you 
brochures about that film strip series and about other multi-ethnic kinds 
of materials that we have available and that are available generally. 



We are hoping to build positive feelings for all groups and an under- 
standing of the commonality of the special problems of each group. So it 
Is not that we are all alike, but that there are common things that we 
share and do, and that regardless of our differences, ;e are all equally 
deserving. 

One of the things that we at the League have been concerned with are 
the omissions and commissions regarding how Jews are treated in litera- 
ture. Our contention, though, has never been that what one should say 
about Jews or any other group is how terribly marvelous they are, but 
rather, they should be presented realistically and accurately, rather than 
in a stereotypical fashion. There are enough positive images to say about 
each group to make really good books. 

Finally, I'd like to finish by addressing the subject of coverage of 
the Holocaust in text and trade books. While in the past there was a pau- 
city of materials, and of good materials especially, we are pleased to say 
that in the last five years there has been an outpouring of novels, mem- 
oirs, narratives, serious scholarly studies, poetry, literary analysis, art 
books, et ce era, on or related to the Holocaust. Many are excellent. 
Some, of course, are poor, inasmuch as they are exploitive of the Holocaust 
theme. But wk certainly trust the discretion of those choosing books to 
know when a subject is being exploited or being handled maturely and accu- 
rately « 

In terms of how and what to choose, we are delighted to say that in a 
month or so our new bibliography of selected and annotated materials will 
be out Librarians will find this ci enormous help. 

I'd like to share with you something that was done in the libraries 
in West Hartford, Connecticut. During Holocaust Observance time, which 
usually occurs in April, the librarians created displays in the libraries 
posting pictures and distributing lists of books on the subject that were 
available at the library. The librarians also put on special programs, 
film programs, poster exhibits, and other displays. 

They made the library in that senre a center for information about 
the Holocaust and a way to stimulate reacing and thinking about it. I my- 
self, had experience with the public library in San Antonio, Texas, which 
put on a Holocaust exhibit during the showing of the television show "Holo- 
caust," and I was told by the librarians there that this was perhaps the 
a.ost visited exhibit in the library's history. 

In the meantime, please feel free to use the ADL as a source of 
information and reference. You can contact me here in San Francisco, or 
get in touch directly with Judith Muffs in our New York office, who is a 
specialist in materials, both for the schools and for the libraries. 
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Please feel free to utilize our resources. Our offices are always ready to 
help. Thank you very much for your time and attention. 

MR. JOSKY: All right. Thank you very much, Ms. Abrams . 

Our next speaker is Dr. James Crayton of Pasadena City College 

STATEMENT OF 
JAMES CRAYTON 
PASADENA CITY COLLEGE 



DR. CRAYTON: I would like to share some literature that I brought 
with the Committee. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am pleased to have this opportunity to speak 
to you regarding library material needs and resources. For the past 16 
years I have been serving as a librarian in practically all areas of 
librarians hip. During the f 60 f s, resources were available to minority com- 
munities as never before. I attempted to highlight this development in an 
article, "A Case For Afro-American Library Collection" published in the 
"California Librarian," January, 197b. I also emphasized the demise of 
resources flowing to libraries for Afro-American material after the f 60 f 8. 

For the '80 f s, as with other institutions, libraries are facing 
shortages of resources. This is a fact. What do we do with the limited 
resources? This, a* many individuals have addressed tonight, is the chal- 
lenge of the f 80 f s. 

My concern today is to bring to the par.d's attention the need to 
continue outreach programs and to become partners with other agencies. 

Presently I am a supervisor for the Community Skills Center of the 
Pasadena City College. The Comnunity Skills Center is primarily focused on 
providing vocational training pre f rams and opportunities for Uie under- 
employed and the unemployed adult in a variety of jobs. Ths emphasis is on 
short-term skill training programs for entry level positions. We opened in 
September, 1980. 

The Skills Center currently serves over 3,000 students in 21 credit 
and non-creait training programs, basic ? kills classes, and a high school 
diploma program. The Center is a result of a unique trila ral partnership 
in community development. The facility is provided by the Pasadena Unified 
District. The City of Pasadena made a $310,000 connnunity development block 
grant program to the college. And the college is charged with operating 
the Center. 



An examination of the ethnic data shows that the Center population is 
nearly 85 percent minority, composed of 30 percent BUJt, 30 percent His- 
panic, 25 percent Asian, and 15 percent Caucasian. 

Many community college districts have implemented Skills Centers in 
order to meet the needs of their citizens in the way of training. While 
these efforts are to be acknowledged and encouraged, typically these 
centers fail to provide learning experience in the use of libraries and its 
value to a person in technical and vocational areas. Libraries must not 
overlook the need to continue outreach programs t" citizens who are not 
able to get to libraries, not just because of physical disabilities, but 
cultural ones as well. 

In addition, librarians should not attempt to go it alone in the 
f 80's. They must, as we have done in Pasadena with the Skills Center, form 
partnerships. An example can be cited as follows: While we do not have 
library materials in the Skills Center, we may be able to provide space : -t 
maybe some technical assistance. Furthermore, such a partnership formed 
with the Pasadena Public L'br&ry will have a captive audience. Therefore, 
many of their branches may not be closed. 

Schools cannot continue to rsi ain libraries as we have already 
heard tonight. Public liuifi'-iaa *i * raving trouble. And a partnership un 
be and is a solution to our yr.-s .i!V problem of funding and other library 
resources. 

T'i * will not permit l. go into details as to how this partnership 

or tril agreement is working for the Pasadena City College. But I 

would -.Ik* i.o zay, while the Board of Trustees would like to go it alone in 
prov^din'j -.fining programs for its citizens, they recognize that in the 
'80*8 chV i.a impossible due to shortage of funds and resources. 

So in your deliberations, I will ask the panel to not only look at 
library involvement in just cooperating with other libraries, but forming 
partnerships with other agencies. In doing so, we will see the importance 
of remembering the words of John Donne, "No man is an 1 eland entirely of 
himself. Every is a piece of the continent, a part of the main." 

Thank you v- - v uch, 

MR. JOSEY: Tiank you, Dr. Cray*- 

Our r^xt speaker is Mr. Thomas Battle of Howard University. 
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STATEMENT OF 
THOMAS BATTLE 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY 



MR. BATTLE: I'm Thomas Battle of the Moorland-Spingarn Research Cen- 
ter at Howard University. 

Intellectual freedom and censorship are important issues that educa- 
tors, academicians and information handlers must address, and which have a 
strong bearing upon the concerns and n~eds of America's cultural minori- 
ties. In this period of rampant conservatism and efforts such as those of 
the "Moral Majority," Eagle Forum and Christian Broadcasting Network to im- 
pose censorship in" whatever form, it is important to note that America's 
cultural minorities have long struggled against that censorship which his- 
torically has effectively obscured and omitted the herculean contributions 
of these minorities to the growth and development of this ^reat society. 

Perhaps this censorship of omission is considered a*\ exercise in in- 
tellectual freedom by its perpetrators. However, it is little more than a 
reflection of fear or ignorance not to fully acknowledge more than the con- 
tributions of those of European descent. 

Why this app« ren.. fear and obvious ignorance have existed and contin- 
ue to exist is an is.'.e beyond reasonable understanding. But it does point 
out needs that the i ^nation disseminators of our land need to address. 

While much of h cenrorship concern today can only be dealt with by 
changing opinions ana -he tolerance of ideas not personally acceptable to 
all, that effective censorship which has resulted in distorted, truncated, 
or simply inaccurate history can be dealt with by supporting efforts to 
identify and develop those resources which provide the accurate documenta- 
tion of our historical experience'. 

What we have to do to accomplr.th this is to assure unequivocally che 
proper inclusion of the contributions of all Americans in those histories 
and other forms of media which purport to document the American tradition 
and the development of this society. In order to ameliorate this and other 
circumstances which have resulted from neglect of minority needs end con- 
cerns, library programs should be developed and exiscing programs should be 
continued which relate to cooperative networking, archival development, 
the general dissemination of our produces of material culture. 



Networking is extremely important at thio time because of the severe 
budget restrictions proposed by the current administration, particularly in 
relation to national art and humanities programming, and which certainly 
have a signU Leant impact upon similar regional and local program develop- 
ment . 

Just as we cannot continue to allow the deterioration of our cities, 
we also cannot afford the deterioration of our rich cultural heritage which 
Is so graphically exemplified by the diverse and great contributions of 
this tuition's long-dedicated cultural minorities. 

Networking will enhance the sharing of resources, expenses and 
responsibilities, therebv easing the burden for all, without the abandon- 
ment or forced neglect of uX projects. Such networking would cer- 
tainly go far in dissolving the large problems associated with the devel- 
opment of archival resourc. . 

Efforts have already been initiated by the Black Caucus of the Ameri- 
can Library Association in its Black Materials Network, and by the United 
Negro Colxege Fund in its identification and development of the rich archi- 
val deposits at UNCF institutions. There are many other such projects re- 
flecting the particular contributions and needs of America's other cultural 
minorities, and there are others still which have preceded these current 
efforts . 

Such archival development is important because it will help to meld 
the often similar efforts and activities of libraries, research centers, 
archives, historical societies, museums, and less traditional disseminators 
of the products of our cultural heritage. Combining these efforts will 
sharoen their focus and heighten their effectiveness. Neglecting or not 
supporting them will only serve to deprive all of us of a part of our com- 
mon legacy. 

Therefore, we must not shrink in the face of any demagogic onslaught 
upon the continued development of still necessary programs to fully incor- 
porate the efforts and contributions of all of us who share this gumbo of 
cultural diversity called American society. Rather, we must strengthen our 
resolve and continue to strive for that which benefits us all. 

Americ? <-ultural minorities must realize that what adversely 
affects one < truly, if not always clearly or directly, affects us 

all What afJ is one cultural institution today may affect some other 
cultural insti .ion tomorrow. Either we stand together to assure that 
necessary and important programs are developed and supported, or we pursue 
individual interests wi .h no concern for others, and by hanging separately, 
hang separately. 
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It is up in us apparently to lead America Into a true realization of 
its ideal, of one natioi indivisible, and we can do so only by assuring that 
a Commission such at; thin Is aware of our needs and commits itself to sup- 
port our efforts and all efforts toward maintaining and enhancing services, 
resources and programs, which ausure that existing and future funds are 
committed where they are most needed for the development of the neglected 
and unsatisfied needs of Native, Asian, Black and Hispanic Americans. 
Thank you very much. 

MR. JOSKY; Thank you, Mr. Battle. 

Our next speaker is Mr. Robert Wright, who is the Chairman-elect of 
the Black Caucus of the American Library Association. 

STATEMENT OF 
ROBERT WRIGHT 
BLACK CAUCUS, AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 



MR. WRIGHT: Thank you. My name is Robert Wright. And I am Chair- 
man-elect of the Black Caucus of the American Library Association. I'm re- 
porting for Doreitha R. Madden, Chair for the Caucus. 

The Caucus response will not attempt to address each of the elements 
prescribed for your final report. We feel confident that: he many other 
distinguished speakers on your schedule will have spoken sufficiently to 
the areas of their special expertise and concern. 

A quote: "A free and open democratic society depends upon the abili- 
ty of its citizens to make fully-informed decisions about the choices that 
affect their lives and their community. Our citizens regard free and full 
access to information as a basic right. 

"Our society historically has been a harbor for those who believe 
that different ethnic, religious, and cultural groups can coexist within 
one nation, can enrich our o;)jznon tradition, without infringing on any 
group's right to full freedom of expression." 

The preceding quote is from the final report of the White House Con- 
ference on Library and Information Services, and forms the appropriate 
basis for some general concerns of the Black Caucus of the American Library 
Association. This evening we will speak to one of those concerns: repre- 
sentation. Adequate representation on all levels of public information en- 
terprise — conception, organization, administration, implementation, edu- 
cation, evaluation, accountability, et cetera. Several subsets of this 
concern follow: 
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One , adequate representation on commi ss i .on a , associations , tank 
lorr.t'i;, and study groups concerned with management and delivery of informa- 
tion Ln the public Interest: the ohvlouu place to begin a fair minority 
representation policy would be at borne — namely, with the composition of 
the Commiss Ion itself and its administrative staff. 

Coexlateuru within a free and open society requires that the inter- 
ests of minorities will be fully woven into the fabric of that society. 
When that occurs, the Interests ot r minorities will cease to be considered 
as an addendum, an afterthought, a CrJJLl or a special program. 

When minority representation is sought, minority caucuses and groups 
should be consulted to assure that persons appointed do, ia general, repre- 
sent the views of the concerned minority communities, as an example, when 
research contracts are awarded preferentially, as they should be, to minor- 
ity .-or. tractors, minority caucuses and groups should be consulted to deter- 
mine whether the contractor actually represents minority views and intends 
to Include minorities where feasible in the actual conduct of such studies. 

Two, adequate representation among professionals concerned with newer 
and emerging technologies: this might begin with effective representation 
of minorities among educators of information professionals. Their presence 
has been shown to influence directly not only the numbers of minority pro- 
fessionals in training, but also the increasingly important distribution of 
those minority professionals among the different information disciplines, 

A quick examination will show that most minorities are being educated 
for areas of waning need, if not for obsolescence. That direct influence 
of minority educators, as well as minority professionals and students, also 
apears to determine success in recruiting minorities to these information 
professions • 

Three, adequate minority representation on staffs of information 
services: this would help to assure, for example, that majority and minor- 
ity Black communities would have materials and services which reflect their 
interests • 

Four, adequate minority representation among those who control the 
technological channels of information access as well as those who control 
the allocation of information resources and support: the apparent advent 
of federal block grants (to supercede catagorical grants) will directly 
threaten the prevailing philosophy of equal access to information as being 
in t:he public interest. Need we be reminded that minorities in this socie- 
ty have never :\joyed equal access to needed information? One does not 
have equal acct to information which one cannot read or to information 
which one does not know exists or cannot find. 



While it is clear that most Americans will have to bite Lhe millet in 
nifspoiisi 1 to the new econom I cs , it. would appear from Lhe shift hi; 1 , o. nation- 
tl priorities LhaL in i nor 1 L Lus and the poor are expected to digest, Lhe bul- 
let as Weil. WhaL aiuounLs to a federal on M -out threaten?; Lo nialu intoler- 
able an already Inadequate situation. VLe*o Is also i. i t L ' • ■ reasoi to be- 
lieve any more will happen in the iut:»i*'"t of minor.it i tl Ltie :>tate and 
local level than has occurred in the par 

What can the Commission and other federal, agencies do in the interest 
oi prouotin^ adequate informal hm services Tor cultural minorities in I ifiht 
of the apparent .}y fne/iu-ibie economic ch mges? 

One, promote, the issuance of guidelines for allocation oi bJock 
y.i auLs, aloi >\ with a reporting mechanism which would, at a fiance, document: 
relative levels c c minority participation and benefit. 

Two, promote effective services to minorities by including as inte- 
gral parts of professional and performance standards. 

Three, initiate and find sponsorship for broad comprehensive rcsearcf 
on the extent of and effects of under representation of minorities among the 
information professions with particular attention toward ways in wh'.ch to 
alleviate these inadequacies which are documented. 

Four, reconstitute the Commission itself and its staff, within 
ree.^cnabie time, to reflect an effective representation of minorities. 

Five, urge that minorities be adequately represented throughout the 
information professions and urge that minorities be adequately represented 
through an affirmative effort by all groups and enterprises affecting in- 
formation managemeiv In the public interest. 

The foregoing suggestion if implemented, would constitute a reason- 
able beginning toward allev^ c a long-standing national disgrace. 

The Black Caucus of ALA thanks you for the opportunity to begin to 
address these critical issues and is prepared to discuss rV.ese issues and 
recommendations in greater detail at your request. 

MR. JOSEY: Thank you, Mr. Wright. 

Our next speaker is Mr. Caesar Cabellero who is the President of 
Re forma. Mr. Cabellero. 
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MR. CAI1KM.KKO: Thank you [or Liu? opportunity to provide testimony 
hefore your group. I will make my comments very short In couuldc rat I on 
that all of no are tired and apparently have had a very tiring conference; 
also, In recognition of the fact that I recognize many of you as being 
experts In this area, library services to minor t tier. . 

I am thn current President of Reforma, the National Association of 
Spanish Speaking Librarians. And my purpose here tonight is to present 
official testimony as voted upon by the membership of this organization 
during its membership meeting on Saturday, June 27th. And 1 will forego 
all the details of the needs, because I believe that they have been well 
expressed by the other persons that presented testimony, such things as the 
advances that were made during the '60'}} in providing library services to 
minorities. 

It is a fact that Hispanic populations and other minority populations 
are growing in higher rates than the non-minority populations — in other 
words, minorities are here to stay, whether the majoritarian population 
wants minorities to stay or not — in bigger numbers. 

In our deliberations at our membership meeting it was agreed that we 
should come before this Task Force to ask that NCLIS address the drastic 
need for trained bilingual and minority personnel. That is to say that we 
need special programs that will attempt to provide this training so that 
the curricula in the library schools in our country provide courses, not 
only for minority students, but for non-minority students, so that services 
to minorities not be left up to the minoritarian petitioner. 

Financial aid should be made available to minority students so that 
the positive aspects of culture and class experience be a positive factor 
in providing these services. In other words, we have to accept the fact 
that minorities continue to be in the poor segments cf our society. We 
have sort of a Catch-22 in expecting minority people to enter library 
schools, when we v ..iow that tuition is so high. Transportation is or 
moving to a library school town — is almost impossible without help. 
Furthermore, breaking roots with community and family is hard on these 
minority °tudents . 

Tho efore, we recommend several steps that the Task Force and the 
Comji< Solon can take to alleviate certain problems that we see. We proposec 
rhcic the Co;* url 38 ion work very closely with the Task Force of Reforma that 
war ;et. Mf eiv-^cially to work on this problem; the drastic shortage of 
trained bilingual personnel. 
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In t he pasl , w<> I «m« I that tin- U Itr :dii liau not really eommunl eat ed 
w ,.|l whh Hispanlrs. That. 1 is to limit the problem. 1 think the Com- 

mission has tailed to rommuni ente , pen mi. It 1 " almost like; wo. don't ex- 
ist, or that the Comm! ssl on wishes that maybe the problem will go away. 
We're not going to go away* We're here to stay* 

But we're witling to work with the Commission in solving problemu; we 

recommend: that the Commission agree to support the efforts of Reforn-a and 

other gorups to acquire private and public moneys, recogni z i ug that: Reagar- 

omlco will probably kill all the opportunities for the i , l \rr } government 
to open the doors to minorities. 

Nevertheless, we're willing to wor 1 \. ith pri vat « st tuitions to pro- 
vide the efforts at making dents in the dire needs , . ises that are 
before us. 

Those are the two main proposals that we mai . attempt to begin 
to solve the problem. I hope that you can see whe J »trn ] 'l\> is try- 
ing to say. We're willing to start working with yov r.)< \, ri\d maybe we 
can start learning to work with each oilier. 

I hope that one, two, three, maybe more yi xrom now, we can come 
back and see some progress. I have to reminisce .jout the time that I was 
before this Commission as a graduate student in 1974 when the Commission 
heard testimony in San Antonio, Texas. And the problems were the same. 
Very little has changed. Maybe things have gotten worse. As a matter of 
fact, I'm sure they have in some p. rts of the country. 

I hope that we can come back and see some cnangfs. Otherwise, some 
of us will be frustrated and will probably seek other avenues of change 
much more drastic than coming here passively and asking for change. Thank 
you. 

MR. JOSEY: Thank you, Mr. Cabellero. And I would like to apologize 
for mispronouncing your name earlier. It wasn't written very clearly. 
Thank you very much, 



Our last speaker who signed up is Cheryl McCoy from the New Jersey 
Black Caucus. Ms. McCoy, are you here? She's no here. 

Well, we're grateful to all of the speakers who have appeared at both 
our hearings. The two hearings have been very enlightening to the Task 
Force and to members of the Commission. We would like to assure you that 
we will seriously consider all of your concerns expressed on both Saturday 
afternoon and this evening* 
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WRITTEN TESTIMONY OF 
THOMAS E. ALFORD 
LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY 



Thank you for the opportunity to give testimony to the National 
Commission on Libraries and Information Science Task Force on Cultural 
Minorities at hearings during the San Francisco American Library Associa- 
tion Conference. 

The Task Force on Cultural Minorities is to be commended for seeking 
advice and counsel from librarians on how well librarians are addressing 
the library and information needs of minorities, what librarians should be 
doing to meet, these needs, and what librarians can do to identify the li- 
brary and information needs of minority users and non-users. 

My hope is that the Task Force on Cultural Minorities will draw upon 
testimony from librarians and the experience of other interested informa- 
tion professionals to present a realistic and, hopefully, helpful picture 
of what library service to minorities in a public library involves, some of 
the alternatives, commitments and satisfactions. 

I am urging t^ie report of the Task Force on Cultural Minorities to 
contain three important elements. Firet, place an emphasis on the present 
need for library services, to minorities, and even with the cutbacks in fed- 
eral funds and reductions in local funding, libraries throughout the coun- 
try should not abandon excellent, innovative, creative programs that have 
been started to provide unique information services to minority communi- 
ties. These programs can be continued by a partnership of federal, state, 
local and private fundsV Some libraries may feel they can begin to abandon 
meaningful programs directed towards minority communities because of the 
cutback in federal funds and the reduction of local funding. 

Secondly, place an ^emphasis on library schools of the nation continu- 
ing their commitment and efforts to recruit more minorities. Many of the 
library schools may feel that they can abandon providing fellowships and 
scholarships at the graduate school of librarianship and information sci- 
ences level because of federal funds being cut back. I feel it is the li- 
brary school's institutional social responsibility to carry out this goal 
of increasing minorities in the profession* 

Third, place an emphasis on the Task Force undertaking a nationwide 
review of data available on public library policies and practices which 
have contributed to the failure of identifying library and information 
needs of minority users and non-users, so as to develop better procedures 
that will correct the imbalances in providing full and equal library and 
information services to minorities. 
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Briefly stated, the need for continuation of library services to 
minorities is contained in the philosophy as expressed in national library 
legislation to provide all citizens with information, free and equal access 
to life-long education and the protection of constitutional rights as being 
important. 

An, article in the July 23, 1979 New York Times says: "Public librar- 
ies should not be dependent on the good will of local tax payers, nor 
should those local tax payers bear the lion's share of the cost of operat- 
ing institutions for all." Similarly, the philosophy generally expressed 
in state library legislation is to insure the availability of every resi- 
dent of the state of an adequate level of public library service regardless 
of the taxable wealth of the local jurisdiction providing services. 

In line with the above, the courts have supported the contention that 
public libraries serve as an educational institution and are an important 
function of government. 

I fully realize the hardship entailed in developing a budget faced 
with federal budget cuts and reduced local revenues. The recent past li- 
brary service to minorities, much of which was given out of generosity, 
should be applauded, encouraged and supported by librarians and other in- 
terested information professionals. That service, though, should never be 
mistaken or substituted for what remains undone. For public libraries can 
fill the very large gaps caused by budget cuts in basic services and pro- 
grams and even if all public libraries reached their full potential in pro- 
viding services to minorities, millions of people still would receive lit- 
tle service at all because of inadequate resources and mechanisms. 

Accordingly, I request that the need for public library services to 
minorities, the need for library schools to recruit more minorities, and 
the need for review of data on public library policies and practices recom- 
mendations be considered and integrated with the final report of the 
National Commission on Libraries and Information Science Task Force on Cul- 
tural Minorities. 

WRITTEN TESTIMONY OF 
JUDITH FOUST 
STATE LIBRARY OF PENNSYLVANIA 



My name is Judith M. Foust. I am a librarian. I have worked at 
Wayne State University Library, Detroit Public Library and directed the Law 
Library Division of the State Library of Pennsylvania from 1978-1981. I 
was active in planning the Pennsylvania preconf erence to the White House 
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Conference on Libraries and Information Services and was appointed an 
official observer to the White House Conference for the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries. Currently, I chair the State, Court, County Law Li- 
brary Special Interest Section of AALL, and the AALL Long Range Planning 
Committee on Services to the Public and Legal Resources in Publip Librar- 
ies. It is from my experience as a law librarian that I speak tbday. 

The laws of this country need to be more accessible to its citizens. 
Law affects most areas of daily life such as employment, housing and family 
matters. Knowledge of the law affects our ability to be active rather than 

passive members of society. 

. 

Unfortunately universal access to law books is not a reality. Some 
localities offer this service, however, it is more the exception than the 
rule. Rural, suburban and city dwellers are equally hindered by limited 
public access to law books. 

The delegates to the White House Conference on Libraries and Informa- 
tion Services responded to the need to know the law as expressed by most 
preconf erences and passed several resolutions. The most important being 
A-12, Basic Legal Information. This resolution calls for programs to im- 
prove basic legal resource materials in public libraries, continuing li- 
brary education programs which include the development of basic legal ref- 
erence skills and access to publicly supported law collections. Implemen- 
tation of this resolution would assist all Americans regardless of their 
cultural background. 

Law librarians have been actively promoting public access to the 
law. Law librarians were involved in the White House Conference and its 
preconf erences as members of planning committees, delegates and speakers. 
AALL chapters offer legal bibliography courses and other assistance to pub- 
lic librarians. Law libraries actively participate in the national cooper- 
atives such as WLN, RLIN and OCLC. AALL is currently developing a long 
range plan to coordinate and promote public access to legal materials. r 

However, law librarians, individually or as a group cannot accomplish 
this goal by themselves. Links with other groups, direct providers of 
service to the general public, need to be established and nurtured. I en- 
courage this Task Force on Cultural Minorities to recognize the need of 
their clientele to have access to the law and establish necessary liaisons 
and dialogs to fulfill "this need. 

Thank you for this opportunity to bring this matter to your atten- 
tion. 

i 



